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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Mr. Harpine has tardily set free, under the cat-and- 
mouse arrangement copied from the British Administra- 
tion in Ireland during its most brutal days, twenty-six 
- political prisoners who have been held in Federal jails 
since the war for entertaining opinions about that conflict 
which are now held by persons of sound mind every- 
where. Two other political prisoners, who are aliens, 
‘have been released subject to deportation; because, in the 
opinion of the Department of Justice, they were “‘guilty 
of vicious talk,” whatever that may mean. Over a score 
more of these victims of political government are still 
_ detained, and apparently they are doomed to serve out 
their monstrous sentences of ten or twenty years. The 
a measure of American tyranny in this matter may be 
gauged by the fact that in the European combatant coun- 
tries, similar prisoners were all set free under general 
amnesty before the end of 1919. In England the longest 
_ ‘sentence imposed for offences of the same character was 
‘six months, and in the Kaiser’s Germany, Karl Lieb- 
‘knecht, who appealed to soldiers on the streets of Berlin 
to desert the oats was condemned to jail for only 
_ three years. 


n 


Tue political prisoners are mostly members of the 
I, W. W. who were convicted in three groups, at Chicago, 
Wichita and Sacramento. The men set free include the 
twenty members of the Sacramento group. In a disin- 
' genuous statement concerning this group, the Department 
of Justice explains that “the facts offered in evidence 
during the trial were vicious in the extreme”; and the 
_ men “assisted in the destruction of property” and “incited 
to violence.” Similar evidence was brought against the 
men in the Chicago and Wichita cases, but the higher 
courts threw it out on appeal. The members of the 
Sacramento group could make no appeal, because they 
attempted no defence. Their records had been impounded, 
_ their defence-funds stolen, their attorney was driven out 
of the district, while they were subjected to a newspaper 
_ barrage of defamation; so during the trial they sat silent 
__ while the usual assortment of stool-pigeons and provoca- 
_ teurs ground out the usual line of testimony. In keeping 
i these ‘men in jail, it would appear that the Department of 


Justice was acting in ignorance, or in defiance, of the 
elementary principles of justice. While most of the other 
prisoners had an opportunity to test their cases by at least 
the forms of judicial procedure, the men convicted at 
Sacramento were virtually helpless. Under any intelli- 
gible process of reasoning and fair play, they would seem 
to deserve clemency first of all. 


WE take great pleasure in disseminating among our read- 
ers the glad tidings of the “Leviathan’s” safe arrival in 
port after her trial trip. She made a remarkably good 
record, which is duly put down to the credit of Ameri- 
can skill and enterprise. This seems rather far-fetched. 
We do not wish to be captious, and we are well aware 
that modesty is not characteristic of the Shipping Board; 
nevertheless it is spreading it a bit thick, we think, to tout 
the record of a stolen ship which was built by the Germans 
several years ago, as a triumph for the American mer- 
cantile marine. We remark with interest that the New 
York World’s account of Mr. Lasker’s joy-ride sets forth 
that “everything about the ‘Leviathan,’ save of course the 
ship itself, is American. The American eagle adorns 
everything on the line, from the masthead to the china 
and silverware.” This is fine honest journalism, and 
somehow it manages to give a pretty complete perspective 
on the whole shabby transaction over the “Leviathan”— 
the eagle being notoriously a bird of prey. 


On commencement day at Yale, Prince Caetani, the new 
Fascist Ambassador from Italy, marched in the academic 
procession side by side with Chief Justice Taft of the 
Supreme Court, received from the University the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws, and told the assembled 
alumni how the Fascisti had put out the fire of Bolshevism 
in Italy. The whole episode suggests certain reflections 
on law and order, which ought in decency to be sup- 
pressed. The Communists of Russia have been more 
condemned for their methods than for their aims; but 
here in the person of this Prince we have a representative 
of force and violence in the cause of conservatism; and 
behold! he is crowned with an honorific garland, first by 
Columbia University, a few weeks ago, and then by Yale, 
with Chief Justice Taft on hand to applaud. The Prince 
is even allowed to celebrate the methods of Fascismo in 
the presence of Yale’s graduating class; and yet the re- 
spectable pretend that it is force and violence that they 
object to, and not an economic revolution! 


Wuen Marcus Garvey, the leading advocate of self- 
determination for Africa, was convicted the other day of 
using the mails to defraud his fellow-Negroes, he was 
immediately remanded to prison without bail, on the 
ground that he had in New York City an armed following 
of a thousand “African Legionaries’ who were deter- 
mined to rescue him at any cost. Agents of the municipal 
police and Federal Department of Justice have been at- 
tempting to uncover the enemy’s forces; but as we go to 
press, the battle of Harlem has not yet begun. Now, it 
happened that about the time of Mr. Garvey’s conviction, 
a young Negro charged with assault was taken in hand 
by the police of Savannah, Georgia. In this instance, it 


| was the enemies rather than the friends of the prisoner 
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who figured as advocates of violence; and the police did 
not have to go out to look for them, either. An armed 
mob, composed of members of the great white race, at- 
tacked the jail and would certainly have lynched the 
Negro suspect, if the police and the militia had not used 
their guns with such effect that one of the rioters was 
killed and another seriously wounded. The point is, of 
course, that the Negroes in this country are getting an 
excellent schooling in the use of violence, but are still a 
very backward people in this respect. 


THE recent statement of Admiral Sims that German sub- 
narine-commanders generally acted in a humane manner 
in carrying out their orders during the war, has led to 
considerable discussion in the British press; and the whole 
sorry business of atrocities, real and imaginary, has had 
a salutary airing. In reply to a question by Mr. Morel, 
the Financial Secretary of the Admiralty gave the Ameri- 
can Admiral’s conclusions a cautious affirmation. “Many 
German submarine-officers,” he asserted, “behaved with 
as much humanity as was possible, subject to their general 
orders to sink merchant vessels indiscriminately and with- 
out warning.” Mr. Morel points out that such orders are 
of the essence of submarine-warfare, and in any future 
war “in which Great Britian found herself in conflict 
with a Continental Power or Powers, the indiscriminate 
sinking of our merchants vessels would be resorted to.” 
This merely bears out what leading naval authorities have 
already stated, particularly the late Lord Fisher, former 
head of the British Admiralty, in his congratulatory mes- 
sage to Admiral von Tirpitz after the close of the war. 


v 

“In war-time we all have to do a good deal of lying,” 
concludes the Manchester Guardian, somewhat lamely. 
The worst atrocities in the late war were those practised 
by the various Governments on the minds of their respec- 
tive peoples. Through a fortunate dispensation, the Rus- 
sian people experienced a recovery in the midst of the 
conflict, and those who were doing the fighting sensibly 
turned about and went home. In the end, the fates meted 
out disillusionment to the German people also. In the 
Allied countries and the United States, however, the 
proportion of the populations still suffering from the 
mental mutilations inflicted by the Governments during 
the war, is considerable. The hospitals crowded with the 
physical wreckage of the war are pitiable sights; but far 
more appalling is the greater number of those whose 
intellectual processes were permanently disabled by the 
heavy bombardment of official lies. “Wars,” wrote Mr. 
Lloyd George in one of his recent newspaper-articles, “are 
precipitated by motives which the statesmen responsible 
for them dare not assert. A public discussion would drag 
these motives in their nudity into the open, where they 
would die of exposure to the withering contempt of 
humanity.” Mr. Lloyd George has an unusual range of 
ignorance, even for a politician, but on mendacity he is 
undoubtedly one of the foremost authorities in the world; 
and these intimate words of his might well be nailed on 
the door of every schoolhouse, 


For some time the Polish Government has been making 
menacing gestures at the so-called Free City of Danzig, 
and now it is announced that the League of Nations is 
preparing to “take up” the controversy. The unfortunate 
inhabitants of Danzig, as they recall the fate meted out 


to the people of Vilna, Memel and Upper Silesia after. 


the League set out to adjust their affairs, may well be 
filled with apprehension about this latest development. 
Only a few weeks ago in the Polish Chamber the 
Foreign Minister made a bitter attack on the Danzig 
Senate, which he denounced as an “obstructive body; 


and in the course of his speech he claimed for Poland 
“sovereign rights” over the Free City. There have been 
rumours that the Polish Government is preparing to 
pounce on Danzig, possibly through an irregular coup 
such as brought Vilna within Poland’s orbit. However, 
the League of Nations has become a convenient agency 
for accomplishing territorial aggressions in a more gentle- 
manly way, and it is not impossible that the Polish politi- 
cians have made certain amicable arrangements with some 
of their powerful friends in the League which will serve 
their aims as effectively as a military sortie, and less 
obtrusively. 


WHEN the old men of Versailles carved a corridor 
through East Prussia for the Polish darling, they found 
what has been described as the most homogeneous of 
German cities at the end of it.. The Polish population 
in Danzig was negligible numerically and in every other 
sense. This was an embarrassment, which the saviours 
of civilization worked out to their own satisfaction by 
the device of isolating Danzig as a “Free City,” in which 
the control of railway-facilities, water-front rights, posts 
and telegraphs was handed over to the Polish brethren. 
The Allied politicians forehandedly charged up all Ger- 
man State property in Danzig to the Free City, the money 
to be paid to the Allied Governments; and the city was 
also levied upon for its quota of the German indemnity. 
An autonomous elected administration was granted to the 
city, but a governor selected by the League of Nations was 
added to see that the Danzigers conducted themselves 
properly. This functionary, an English general, is an 
expensive luxury. He receives a palace to live in, and 
his annual salary is 100,000 francs in gold. The elected 
President of Danzig, a German, has a salary of 200,000 
German paper marks a month, at this writing equivalent 
to about one dollar and a quarter. Under the new dispen- 
sation, Danzigers who wish to go beyond the city limits 
must procure a Polish passport and submit to rigorous 
questionings and searches from Polish officials; and in 
general they find themselves placed at great disadvantage 
at the hands of the arrogant foreign priyilegees. Their 
world has been thoroughly muddled for them, and they 
are now faced with the ministrations of an inimical 
tribunal which has hitherto decided virtually all its prob- 
lems on the basis of force and injustice. 


In British Palestine, the movement of non-codperation 
had become even more effective than in British India, and 
the Government has now been compelled to abandon for 
the time being its attempt to disguise, under the forms 
of constitutionalism, the actuality of imperial control in 
the former country. In the mandated area, sometimes 
referred to as the Jewish Homeland, the Arabs outnum- 
ber the Jews about twenty to one; and the Christians 
are likewise few and far between. A year ago, a British 
Order in Council provided for the establishment of a 
legislative assembly with eleven official members, and 
twelve others to be chosen by a ballot of the populace. In 
due course the vote was taken, or rather it was scheduled 
to be taken; but according to the weekly edition of the 
London Times, “the results were insignificant. The 
majority of the population simply boycotted the whole 
proceeding, and there was nothing to do but to declare 
the elections null and void.” 

By refusing to jump through the hoop at the appointed 
time, the Arabs indicated as plainly as possible that they 
do not care for the British-Jewish regime that is now in 
process of establishment. The natural inference is that 
the British Government ought to abandon its control of 
Palestine; but instead of doing so, it has abandoned the 


| Governments within the orbit of its influence. 


: § 


edged that the Arabs appraised the elections at their cor- 
rect value as a farcical proceeding which will permit the 


 yoters to give their support to the imperial regime, but 


never to oppose it. In defence of the official attitude, the 
editor of the Times remarks that “the country must be 
governed”; and then he goes on to tell us why. In the 
_ first place, “justice to Arabs and justice to Jews can only 
be secured if there is a power in the land superior to 
both, and to both equally well disposed”; and then too, 
(more frankly) “Palestine has a special strategic im- 
portance for the British Empire and for the peace of the 


world.” 


Count ALFRED WALDERSEEr’s article on the plundering of 
Peking, recently reprinted by the Living Age from the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, is the very finest piece of scandal 
that we have come upon for a long time. The Count 
commanded the expedition of the Christian Powers against 
the Boxers in 1900 and he therefore had an excellent 
opportunity to observe the forces of civilization in action 
against the barbarians. His testimony in regard to the 
Germans is that they did not arrive in Peking until 
plundering had been forbidden; but then, one would not 
expect him to report very fully on the actions of his own 
countrymen, in any casé. It is useless, he says, to at- 
tempt to decide which national group most distinguished 
itself in the pillaging which went on almost without 
restriction for three days, and was not completely checked 
for some time thereafter. “The French looted freely, 
with the encouragement of General Frey,” and although 
some of the goods were later returned, “evil report has 
it that the greater part remained in France.” The Indian 
troops under English command gathered a great quantity 
of “unclaimed goods,” including tons of bronze Buddhas 
from the temples, and public auctions of such goods con- 
tinued for six or seveti weeks; “the proceeds were re- 
garded as a sort of prize-money, and distributed to the 
British expeditionaries according to a sliding seale, which 
must have given the commanding General a small fortune.” 


APPROPRIATELY, the Buddhas collected by the English “did 
not go to museums, but to foundries,’ where they were 
melted down. “Of all the plunderers, the Russians were 
the frankest and most brutal. . . . Not only did they plun- 
der on private account, but also officially.’ The Ameri- 
cans “were fond of professing that their laws forbade 
plundering, under heavy penalties,’ but “for weeks you 
could buy openly in American camps, from officers and 
privates alike, articles of every kind, and it was not 
unusual to see American soldiers peddling their booty. 
Furthermore, a great number of American buyers were 
on the ground purchasing loot.’ Such, brethren, is the 
story told by our German friend; and seldom have we 
heard a yarn that illustrates so strikingly the willingness 
of the white man to pick up the coloured man’s burden, 
- and walk off with it. 
THE Temps, published under the inspiration of the French 
Government, has published an article assuming that any 
_ settlement with Germany must be accompanied by a remis- 
sion of the French debts owed to Great Britain and the 
United States. It would be easier to welcome this sugges- 


tion if thé French Government were not finding the means 


to take such thumping big credits to various militaristic 
In addi- 
tion to the loan of 400 million francs to the Polish Govern- 
_ tment, the generous M. Poincaré has handed over a credit 


of 100 million francs to the Rumanian Government, and is 
_ afranging to let Jugoslavia have 300 million francs. All 


¥ 


these loans go to purchase munitions made in France. 
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RUMANIA maintains a standing army of 210,000 men, Jugo- 
slavia 140,000 men, Poland probably 300,000 men. All 
three have conscription-laws affecting men between the 
ages of nineteen and fifty years; and thus they have a 
combined force of more than six million citizens prepared 
and equipped for war. In each of these States the mem- 
bers of the glorified military caste are inspired with 
visions of conquest, and are looking forward to The Day 
when they may lead their battalions to new fields of 
slaughter. In this fashion the French Government has 
built up its outposts of security! In his recent visit to 
Poland to inspect the army manceuvres, Marshal Foch 
posed as a lover of children; and as he thoughtfully patted 
the little boys on the head, he could not refrain from 
remarking the wisdom of his Government in choosing 
an ally which furnished mothers so prolific! This paper 
could gladly support the idea of wiping the French debt 
off our books, if the French Government were not making 
it so clear that every dollar remitted is a dollar invested 
in the next war. 

ae 
WE have combed rather carefully the dispatches dealing 
with the revolt in Bulgaria, in the hope of discovering 
whether any issue of importance was at stake, and we 
have come out very little wiser than when we went in. 
So far as our observation extends, the correspondents 
have consistently refrained from mentioning the agrarian 
question, although the drafting of a new land-law was 
perhaps the most characteristic work of Stambouliski’s 
peasant Government. This law, enacted several years 
ago, provided for the expropriation of lands not actually 
cultivated by their owners, and the conversion of these 
lands into small holdings. Bulgaria was already, for the 
most part, a country of petty proprietors, and the pro- 
gramme of the peasantists gave promise of still further 
development in that direction. Naturally, then, one won- 
ders if the new Government draws its strength from the 
wealthier landlords, and is preparing to reverse the 
process of partition. 

Se D 
WRITING in the Grande Revue of Paris, M. Boris 
Suvorin comments most amusingly upon the practice of 
compressing into a single phrase the explanation of 
everything that happens in Russia: “‘A woman loves her 
husband and yet deceives him—oh, well, the Russian 
soul!’ ‘A pure young girl gives herself to a worthless 
scoundrel—it is the Russian soul.’ ‘Soldiers dying for 
the Tsar—the Russian soul!’ ‘Soldiers murdering their 
oficers—the Russian soul!’ ‘Nijinsky dancing a ballet— 
the Russian soul!’ ‘Lenin massacring his  fellow- 
countrymen—the Russian soul!’” But, says M. Suvorin, 
Russia really has a soul. By this he means, no doubt, 
that Russia has nurtured the mysticism of Dostoievsky 
and Tolstoy and the Orthodox Church; but what is to 
be gained, we wonder, by saying that the rationalism 
of Turgenev, and the materialism of many of the intel- 
ligentsia and all the Communists is not Russia? We 
should really like to have an answer to this question, for 
we can not get this business of national character straight 
in our mind. 


————————— eo 
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THE; LONG, TRAIL. 


In embarking on an extended speech-making junket 
during the third year of his term, Mr. Harding is 
following a well-established precedent. Colonel Roose- 
velt and Mr. Taft spent a good deal of the latter half 
of their respective terms in travelling about the country 
in Pullman cars. The revered McKinley kept consider- 
ably on the move. Mr. Wilson was long an honourable 
exception to the rule, until the day came when he set 
ut to wander farther afield than any previous incum- 
bent of his office. Mr. Harding, like Mr. Taft, we 
believe, is of a sedentary temperament; but apparently 
in the course of life in the White House, there comes 
a time when the call of the circuit is irresistible, espe- 
cially if the fickle public is displaying no particular 
enthusiasm for things as they are. Hence Mr. Harding 
has sallied forth across the land in a period of dis- 
tressing heat, to go through all the familiar motions of 
democratic statesmanship. Here he stops off to make 
up a newspaper-page, there to run a binder in a 
Kansas wheat-field; again, we see him shaking hands 
with the crew of his train and delivering a few appro- 
priate moralities; and everywhere he scatters a trail 
of words, words, words. 

Mr. Harding has not the ready flow of platitude 
enjoyed by some of his predecessors, and his speeches 
bear the marks of laborious composition. As he takes 
his pen in hand his thoughts turn decorously upon 
the past, and he draws considerable inspiration from 
the pages of history. The result is not always felicitous. 
In an address on railway-problems, it is probably 
legitimate to refer feelingly to the old, difficult days of 
transport by ox-cart; but such reminiscences offer 
little comfort to producers who are suffering under 
the present crushing exactions of freight-rates. We 
doubt that it cheered the farmers of Kansas overmuch 
to be informed, even by a President, that only a few 
generations ago the European farmer was a serf, and 
that in 1840 wheat was selling in this country for 
forty cents a bushel. As one farmer told Mr. Harding, 
he now receives eighty-five cents a bushel. “I thought 
wheat was selling at $1.25,” said Mr. Harding. ‘“That’s 
the Chicago market-price; we get eighty-five cents,” 
replied the farmer. Eighteen bushels to the acre brings 
a gross return of $15.30. It costs $13.40 to harvest 
an acre of wheat; and in addition the taxes on an 
acre, according to the farmer, eat up $1.40 to $1.80. 
Possibly, as Mr. Harding depicted the abject depend- 
ence of serfdom, some of his hard-fisted auditors won- 
dered whether in some respects the serf did not enjoy 
a greater security than many an independent farmer 
of to-day. When he pointed back over ninety years 
to the days of forty-cent wheat, probably most of his 
auditors were wondering whether in this day and 
generation they could be assured of a net return of 
forty cents per acre. 

It is not by historical erudition, but by his grasp 


of present-day realities, that Mr. Harding will be . 


judged. Let us hold to the light, therefore, a few 
of his conclusions. Here is his final argument for 
joining the World Court: 


I feel that the time for America to take the first long stride 
in restoration of a desolate and despairing world has come, 
and that the way stretches clear, though far, before our eyes. 
May our vision never be clouded by spectres of disaster or 
shadows of dismay! If, in our search for everlasting peace 
we but let lead, and follow humbly but dauntlessly, the ‘kindly 
light’ of divine inspiration of all human brotherhood, gleam- 


ing like a star in the heavens, from the most beautiful hymn 
ever written, God will not let us fail. . 


The following is the peroration of his speech about 


| the railways: 


Americans ought ever to be asking themselves about their 
concept of the ideal republic. I take it to be one of universal 
good fortune, where freedom is as complete, under the law, 
as justice is unfailing within the law—a land where the 
equality of freedom’s opportunity and the reward of merit 
are held as sacred inheritances, and citizens are made fit to 
embrace beckoning opportunity. beg: 

Above all else, since we are the great exemplars of repre- 
sentative democracy, ours should be a land of unquestioned 
loyalty to the great fundamentals on which we are builded, 
to which Americans are committed by birth, or declare 
allegiance when they are adopted. We have achieved most 
notably in development. Let us make sure of the preserva- 
tion and hold ourselves equipped for the continued triumphs of 
progress at home, and unafraid to play a great people’s be- 
coming part in the affairs of the world. 


Perhaps these words thus strung together have some 
meaning for Mr. Harding, but for us they have none. 
They are sheer trash. We wonder what his audiences 
get out of them? What impression do they make in 
the thousands of American homes, where, over the 
wireless-receivers, the ,Presidential forensics have 
been crowding out the bed-time stories? Mr. Harding 
has been in American politics for forty years, and it is 
probably natural that his lucubrations should take the 
air in this hooded and sheeted fashion; indeed, this is 
the true rhetoric of statesmanship. Mr. Harding 
comes by it honestly, for precedent and custom are on 
his side. In the whole realm of articulate speech there 
is nothing to compare for vapidness with this conven- 
tional jargon or patter of the hustings; unless, indeed, 
it be the talk of certain droll characters in Victorian 
fiction. What a perfect President Mr. Pickwick 
would have made! As one follows the progress of our 
Chief Executive over the long trail, each day yields 
its amazing revelations of the quality of the typical 
political mind. 


A MISPLACED MAN. 


Tue case of Mr. Meiklejohn, president of Amherst 
College, calls for little comment. It ended in the only 
way it could end, and in our judgment the only way 
it should end. Mr. Meiklejohn appears to have been 
utterly unfit for his position, and after bearing with 
his unfitness for a long time and with quite remark- 
able patience, the trustees obliged him to resign. 
There is practically unanimous testimony that Mr. 


Meiklejohn is a great educator, and that his concep-, 


tion of education is sound and high. He seems to have 
gone on the assumption that these attributes qualified 
him for the presidency of an American college; the 
assumption that the American college is an educa- 
tional institution and interested in promoting educa- 
tion, properly so called. We have every sympathy 
with Mr. Meiklejohn; we are profoundly sorry for 
the painful circumstances of his disillusionment; yet 
we can not help saying that the naiveté of this assump- 
tion is simply inconceivable to us. The names of the 
trustees of Amherst College are hardly more than 
names to us; nevertheless it is almost incredible that 
these very names—Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Morrow, Mr. 
Plimpton—should not have stirred into action some 
saving grace of woridly wisdom in the most simple- 
hearted of the children of light. Quid Athenis et 
Hierosolyma? If Amherst College were interested, 
or by any conjuration could become interested, in 
actual education, would these men be found upon its 
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roster of trustees? Again, could any. institution, no 
matter what or where, under the control and patron- 
age of these men, lend itself to education? The idea 


is sheerly preposterous ; and we can not for the life of 


us understand why Mr. Meiklejohn did not perceive 


at once that it is preposterous. 
The New York World of 24 June contains a 


_ remarkable report of Mr. Meiklejohn’ s case, from the 


rather than explicitly, raises doubts. 


_ ‘America... 


pen of Mr. Walter Lippmann. It is remarkable for 
revealing so clearly the great gulf fixed between the 
American college president and the true educator. 
Whether it was in Mr. Lippmann’s mind to do this, 
one can not say; the fact that it was done implicitly 
Nevertheless it 
was done uncommonly well. Mr. Lippmann says that 
Mr. Meiklejohn “did magnificently with students and 
failed lamentably with grown-ups, yet he made Am- 
herst one of the most distinguished small colleges in 
. From the present student body he elicits 


a kind of devotion which I have never seen before 


among college men... . 


Mr. Meiklejohn, absorbed in 
his task, and hating what to him would have been 
a mild hypocrisy, did few of the conventional things 
which often mean so much. ... He is personally aus- 
tere, kindly, humble and diffident.” Then follow some 
of the most extraordinary statements, uttered appar- 
ently in all innocence, that we have ever read. 
“Amherst has lost a fine educator and a great spiritual 
leader of youth, because he was an_ unsuccessful 
leader of men. ... He could inspire, but he could not 
manage. . . . Meiklejohn’s Amherst was a machine 
that simply would not work. But inefficient as it was 
[italics ours] tt produced as remarkable a student body 
as I have ever encountered.” 
_ This rather takes one’s breath away. One says at once, 
if that is inefficiency, the cause of genuine education 
can surely stand a great deal more of such inefficiency 
than it gets. Comparing the fruits of this inefficiency 
with those of the efficiency that has built up the latter- 
day American college and university, one sees the 
whole perspective of the insurmountable difference be- 
tween education and instruction, between the processes 
of formative knowledge and those of a mere instru- 
mental knowledge. Altogether, Mr. Lippmann suc- 
ceeds in giving the picture of one who, if the Ameri- 
can college were concerned with education, would be 
just the man for its presidency; and who, since the 
American college is what it is, is just the man to 
keep out of its presidency. 

On the same day that Mr. Meiklejohn resigned, the 
newspapers of New York carried on their front page 
the story of a man who had recorded in his will the 


_ desire that his sons should not be sent to any large 


American college; for, he thought, they could get a 
better education in some other way. Here is precisely 
the right kind of criticism on the Meiklejohn incident. 


_ We have not the slightest interest in inveighing against 


out of its institutional life, 
sible to say to the Coolidges, Plimptons and Morrows 


the trustees of Amherst, or in raising the tedious and 
superficial question of “academic freedom.” The thing 
is, for one like Mr: Meiklejohn, who has the ability and 


i the desire to educate, to keep away from the American 
college and do his educating elsewhere. 


There is 
plenty of precedent for this. Jerusalem was a uni- 
versity town; yet it was the man who resolutely kept 
who had as little. as pos- 


of his day, but instead wandered about the Galilean 
Jake and talked with fishermen—he it was who turned 
out to be the sovereign and effective educator. Athens 
had its schools; yet it was a rank outsider with an 


ugly face and a scandalous habit of asking questions, 


‘| 


who did more real educating than all his contempo- 
raries put together. 

We get a little tired of this everlasting question of 
academic freedom. When we hear it raised in behalf 
of some good man like Mr. Meiklejohn, our impulse 
is only to raise the previous question, Well, but what 
business has a man of that type in such a place? 
Freedom ?—why should there be freedom in an Ameri- 
can college?—really, now, why should there be, how 
can there be? There is a good proverb concerning 
a certain very homely object out of which it is im- 
possible to make a silk purse; and men’s character, 
qualities and outlook upon life can not be significantly 
changed by making them trustees of a college. We 
have no complaint against Mr. Coolidge, for instance, 
or Mr. Morrow; in their own lines, we hear, they are 
highly competent men; but they can not be presumed 
to know any more about promoting the spiritual 
activities of mankind than Mr. Meiklejohn, say, 
knows about banking or about cadging the vote of the 
electorate of Massachusetts. It is absurd to expect 
anything of the kind; and it is equally absurd to look 
for any concern with the high tradition of academic 
freedom, or any respect for it, or any more than the 
most vague and theoretical acquaintance with it, on the 
part of an institution carried on under bankers’ and 
vote-cadgers’ auspices. We speak without the slight- 
est prejudice to either occupation. 

As we see it, the trustees of Amherst and Mr. 
Meiklejohn are alike to be congratulated upon the 
outcome of this incident; and the one as heartily as 
the other. The public also is to be congratulated upon 
the uncommon clearness of the issue, which has en- 
abled us to write as we have here written, in the com- 
fortable consciousness that all our observations are 
borne out by the facts of the controversy, beyond 
doubt or peradventure. 


THE COURT OF TRIVIALITIES. 


Mr. HaArpine’s world-saving institution, the Interna- 
tional Court, has reassembled at the Hague, and its 
docket gives us a fair measure of its usefulness. The 
session is of peculiar interest to Americans because, 
with Europe in its present chaotic state, if the court 
in the least resembles the potent instrument adver- 
tised by Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes, it might be 
expected to have before it cases involving the peace 
and well-being of millions of human beings. One is 
somewhat amazed, therefore, to find that it has only 
three cases on its list. 

The first case deals with a complaint made by the 
Finnish Government that Russian citizens of Finnish 
blood in Eastern Karelia have not been granted a 
sufficient degree of self-determination. Mr. Chicherin, 
the Russian Foreign Minister, has bluntly informed 
the Court that Eastern Karelia, being a part of Russia, 
does not come within the jurisdiction of an alien 
tribunal, and that the Russian Government can take 
no part in a procedure “devoid of legal value.” He 
added for good measure that the League of Nations 
and its collateral bodies had already made several 
decisions calculated to impair the territorial integrity 
of Russia, and that that sort of thing had gone far 
enough, The second case concerns the action of the 
German Government in stopping a British vessel which 
attempted to pass through the Kiel Canal with a 
load of munitions for Poland during the Russo-Polish 
war. The court is to decide whether or not the Ger- 
man Government was within its rights in seizing the 
ship. Under the peace-treaty a question of this char- 
acter comes automatically before the Court; but inas- 
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much as it is specifically stated that the decisions of 
the Court establish no precedents, the whole matter 
would seem to be of merely academic interest. The 
third case on the docket relates to the treatment of 
certain German minorities in Poland. The German 
Government has made no move to become a party 
to this case, which, in any event, would appear to be 
of no particular international significance. 

Here is a tribunal held up to us by a considerable 
number of college professors, clergymen, publicists 
and business men as an effective instrument for the 
promotion of peace and good will. It is meeting on 
\2 continent teeming with national and racial hatreds, 
injustice, political disillusion; shaken with wars and 
rumours of wars; a continent where ignorance and 
greed and mendacity have reduced great masses of 
people to ruin and despair. In such a time and in 
such a place, this mighty court is permitted to adju- 
dicate three trivial disputes; one of doubtful jurisdic- 
tion, none of which has any relation to the general 
situation. It is as if, in a city devastated by an epi- 
demic of murder, arson, robbery and innumerable 
major disorders, the police-courts were confined to the 
consideration of cases of intoxication and begging on 
the streets. 

On the day that the docket of the International 
Court became public, Mr. Hughes made a speech at 
Dartmouth College proclaiming that the establishment 
of the Court marked a long step towards world-peace. 
To join the Court, he assured his fellow-citizens, was 
“to throw our full influence towards the maintenance 
of peace.” Indeed, he even went so far as to intimate 
that the only path to the millennium led through mem- 
bership in the Court. There are times when we are 
willing to believe that Mr. Hughes is the greatest 
statesman since Baron Munchausen, or at least since 
P. T. Barnum. When he recommends the Court as 
a desirable means of promoting justice and fair deal- 
ing, we are reminded of Mr. Wing’s young Yankee who 
caught quantities of catfish and put them up in tins 
labelled “Genuine Kennebec Salmon—warranted not 
to turn pink in the can.” 


TRUE PATRIOTISM. 


Ow occasion we have expressed our wonderment at 
the manner in which self-styled patriotic organizations 
in the United States neglect what might appropriately 
be called the primary business of patriotism, which is 
of course to improve the conditions of life in one’s 
country. It has seemed odd to us that the responsible 
officers of such organizations appear to be not at all 
interested in contributing to the advancement of intel- 
ligence, happiness and well-being in the society they 
profess to serve; and in fact are constantly at pains 
to denounce those restless and zealous persons who 
exercise their imagination upon the social order and 
seek to evoke the image of a better life. Our self- 
professed patriots labour under some disadvantage in 
that they appear to conceive of their country as com- 
posed of institutions rather than human beings. It 
is probably easy, especially if one is comfortably cir- 
cumstanced, to slip into the assumption that the first 
duty of a society is to preserve its institutions un- 
changed, rather than to adapt them to changing 
circumstances in such a way as to promote the welfare 
of its members. When one is fairly started upon such 
a premise, error upon error is likely to be added unto 
one, until one’s social philosophy becomes essentially 
perverted and inhumane. It would appear that the 
great majority of the militant patriots to whom we 
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have referred have suffered a transformation of this 
character, with the result that their excellent patriotic 
intention has been diverted into useless or vicious 
channels. We refer, of course to the sincere persons 
in their ranks, and not to those who use patriotism 
merely as a cloak for greed. 

Recently, in turning the pages of an obscure peri- 
odical which we find a constant source of profit and 
enlightenment, it occurred to us that we had before 
us an example of the true patriotic spirit. The maga- 
zine in question is published in a poor and troubled 
country, a country commonly regarded as a failure, a 
country of dolorous history and uncertain future. 
Perhaps, in the true patriot, an impoverished, fate- 
ridden country inspires a truer devotion than a land 
which is conspicuously a going concern; and indeed 
there are historical examples to indicate that patriotism 
flourishes best in a barren soil. However that may be, 
it is certain that the pages of the Irish Homestead, 
a paper to which we have previously had occasion to 
refer, glow with a real patriotism. The particular 
editorial passage that brought this into our mind ran 
as follows: 


We have had an immense number of young men ready to 
give their lives for their country. But civilizations are 
really built up in the parishes by centres of intellectual and 
social life being formed, by the clash of ideas; and never did 
a country need constructive thought more than this one. 
Our national weakness is excess of physical energy, and 
physical effort has seemed to many the only way in which 
they can serve their country. It can not seem so much 
longer. We are face to face with the fact that Ireland 
belongs to the Irish people. It is theirs to make or mar. 
They can transmute physical force into intellectual force and 
build up their country, or if they will not now do this, if 
they will not now concentrate on creative work, the country 
will remain as backward under self-government as it did under 
alien control, and the future historian of Ireland will have 
a sad tale to tell about a people who bragged of the magnifi- 
cent things they would do when an incapable foreign admin- 
istration was removed, and who were found incapable of 
vigorous intellectual effort when the opportunity to build up 
their own country and its civilization was given them. 


In another issue, an editorial note on “the butter 
market” was illumined by this same quality ; and inci- 
dentally it gave the Irish dairyman a picture of the 
interdependence of peoples. The paragraph follows: 


~The fall in the price of butter, announced early in the 
week, illustrates the truth that conditions depend on moral 
circumstance. ... The rate of exchange is so much against 
Germany that it is impossible for it to buy Danish butter, 
and the Danes, unable to sell to the Germans, dump their 
butter on the English market, with the consequence that all 
butters, Irish, New Zealand, Dutch and Swedish, are affected. 
The exchange is against Germany because the hatred of its 
conquerors impelled them to ask for impossible indemnities, 
and Germany inflated its currency until it has become almost 
as worthless as the Russian. The fact that Germany was 
unable to purchase abroad except at impossible prices made 
foreign producers seek markets in England, and the imports 
of foreign potatoes last year ruined many British farmers 
and depressed the price of Irish potatoes. The conquerors 
suffer from the plight of the conquered. If the Irish farmers 
studied the causes of slumps, they would discover in them- 
selves a passionate interest in the peace of the world. 


The Irish farmer, the editor points out, is helpless 
to restore the equilibrium of Europe, but he can hold 
his market by maintaining higher standards for his 
butter than those that prevail elsewhere. Yet this 
can not be attained by superficial regulations. The 
best of regulations will not avail unless they are backed 
by intelligence. Hence in the end the wise mentor 
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of the Homestead brings his butter-market to the door 
of the schoolhouse: 


Education! If we fail there we fail in everything [he says]. 
It does not matter how effectively we. box, wrestle, run, play 
hockey or football; shoot, or blow up all the beautiful houses. 
We may lick all creation at these boyish occupations and still 
have the most miserable, rotten and muddled civilization, a 
disgrace to humanity, with plentiful poor and slums and 
disease. If we ate to accomplish anything we must bend 
our minds upon the problem of education, not merely of the 
young, but of those employed in all branches of industry. 


Where our own professed patriots are constantly 
and the established political 
machinery, the editor of the Irish Homestead continu- 
ally points out that the politician is more of an 
encumbrance than a help, and that progress must come 
through the development of self-help among the citi- 
zenry. “We confess,” he says, “we would prefer a 
thousand times to see an intensity of economic life 
in the country, and determined voluntary activity, 


_ rather than the most eloquent parliamentary life.” He 


goes farther, indeed, and boldly laments that the condi- 
tions in his country have been such as to produce a 
relatively small proportion of leaders who have chal- 
lenged the social order. Of statesmen, in the commonly 
accepted meaning, it has suffered from an over-supply. 
“By concentrating on the State, which is the coldest 
of all cold monsters, he [the statesman] develops an 
almost inhuman character.” 

His pages are rich in examples of this voluntary, 
productive activity which he so earnestly recommends. 
“It gives me a thrill,’ he remarks in a recent issue, 
“to know that there are people in Ireland who have 
escaped from the political sleeping sickness, who do not 
tell the spirit of enterprise to go to bed and lie there 
until the State comes to nurse it back to health.” The 
example he cites is a farmer’s co-operative society in 
Dungloe, in a corner of Donegal, “a country where 
the bones of the earth stick out through its starved 
skin every few yards.” In this sterile district, starved 
by nature and plucked bare by the landlord and the 
middleman, some of the farmers came together under 
the slogan of co-operation a decade and a half ago, 
and a community-store was opened in “a one-room 
shanty in a rocky boreen, some way out of Dungloe.” 
This rickety venture has grown to a handsome busi- 
ness, and now the Dungloe co-operators have even 
acquired a steamship-line to carry their farm-products 
to England and bring back the things they need. This 
achievement in self-help, as described in the pages of 


the Homestead, stands out as a portent of hope; we 
_ have had a glimpse of “building up a country.” 


Yet the editor of the Homestead never forgets that 
the constructive process means more than this. 


We remember thirty years ago William Morris delivered a 


lecture in Dublin [he writes]. He was a poet and a Socialist 


and his mind was filled with beautiful imaginations of a 
regenerated society. A Dublin workingman rose up after 
the lecture and said: ‘You may go on talking about art and 
song, but let me tell you that what the workingman wants 
is a full stomach.’ The audience laughed as if something 


_ funny had been said, but truly it was most tragic that society 


f 


had come to such a pass that numbers of men were poverty 
stricken so that their Paradise was simply where there were 
potatoes, meat and drink in plenty. 

te 


It is difficult to| think constructively about one’s 
country, and to apply to its problems a dispassionate 


jintelligence and imagination. It is easier to indulge 
oneself in the various exercises of patriotic fetish 


worship, and to make a virtue of prejudice and the 


respectable habit of looking for the future in the past. 


| 
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When we read an account of the proceedings of one 
of our super-patriotic societies we are reminded of 
the words of Mr. George M. Cohan when, on a festive 
occasion, he was asked to explain the secret of his 
notable success. “Many a bum show,” said Mr. 
Cohan, “is saved by the American flag.” Our osten- 
tatious flag-wavers have much to learn from the quiet 
patriotism of thoughtful men. They can not all, per- 
haps achieve the far-reaching vision, the indefatigable 
social sympathy and curiosity of Mr. George W. Rus- 
sell, the editor of the Irish Homestead; but if they 
would give themselves the advantage of studying Mr. 
Russell’s periodical, we are confident that they could 
scarcely fail to acquire a better conception of patriot- 
ism, which might enable them to render some real 
service to their fellow-citizens. 


MISCELLANY. 


In the interest of good English, the distinction between 
travelling and touring ought to be sharpened a little, and 
both should be very sharply distinguished from visiting. 
The opening of the season for European tours reminds 
me that touring is one of the most profitless practices 
that one very imperfectly civilized people ever borrowed 
from another. It has its origin in the idea of the “grand 
tour” which was a kind of extra-fancy finish to the rich 
young Englishman’s period of tutelage. After emerging 
from the university, the hopeful young Barbarian used 
to be sent about the Continent for a year, to “fight the 
battle of life with the waiters in foreign hotels,” as 
Matthew Arnold playfully said. He was accompanied by 
a tutor who diligently kept up his strict insulation against 
all non-British ideas, sentiments and manners, so that 


In spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 
He remained an Englishman. 


The upshot of the grand tour, in short, was that the 
young St. Anthony was brought home after his year in 
the wilderness of horrible examples, thoroughly convinced 
of the superiority of everything British; his chief im- 
pression of alien life being, as again Mr. Arnold points 
out, that foreigners won't wash. 


By some vague and specious superstition, touring is, I 
believe, commonly supposed to have an educative and a 
civilizing influence; but really it has neither. For years 
now I have known a good many promising specimens 
among the annual shoal of American tourists in Europe, 
and I never yet saw one who got any dividends of this 
sort out of his investment. The Innocents Abroad still 
remain in most essential respects the standard pattern for 
the usual run of touring groups. Travel educates; the 
object of travel is to become better educated—to know 
more, to cultivate a better judgment, and to get a handier 
and more purposeful use of what one knows. Visiting 
civilizes; the object of visiting in alien surroundings is to 
grow in sweetness and light, to make progress in lucidity 
of mind and largeness of temper, to humanize all one’s 
relations in society. Touring tends, for the time being 
at least, to dispel ennui; and since the major character- 
istic of American life is its immense ennui, the purpose 
which touring serves is a good one and not to be de- 
spised. Even Abraham seems not to have actually be- 
grudged poor Dives a drop or two of cold water in his 
boresome surroundings, if only the thing had been 
possible. 


TRAVEL educates; and the best way to travel, the way to 
get the full educative benefit out of travel, is by the 
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method of. Immanuel Kant. Kant was probably the most 
travelled European of his time, and my impression is that 
he never was outside of Konigsberg in his life. He did 
all his travelling comfortably at home, with the aid of 
maps, plans, histories and descriptive narratives. 
knew the names of all the streets in a prodigious number 
of cities, knew what was on them, and knew what every- 
thing looked like and what its history was. Thus he had 
all the benefit and recreation of actual travel and none of 
its fatigue and distraction, which are unconscionable. 
The apparatus required for Kant’s mode of travel is 
ever so much cheaper and more abundant now than in 
Kant’s time; and for anyone who really wishes to edu- 
cate himself through travel, I can see no sense in taking 
any other means. Any resident in any village in the 
Mississippi valley can become a far better-travelled person 
in six months and quite at his ease, than one who has 
“toured Europe” every season for thirty years, but has 
done no actual travelling. 


As it is travel that educates, so is it visiting that civilizes. 
When the inveterate traveller by Kant’s method decides 
to go to Europe in person, his instinct is to pick out some 
restricted locality that best suits his purposes, say a single 
city; and then to go there, settle down quietly, become 
as much as possible a part of it, and let the taste of it 
gradually soak in. When his time is up, he comes home. 
If later he has other opportunities to go to Europe, he 
may perhaps pick out other places and do the same; but 
he always sticks to one place at one time until he feels 
that it has fully done its civilizing work upon him. To 
give way to the hankering and neurasthenic desire to see 
as many places as possible at a touch-and-go rate, is really 
not to see anything in an effective way. This is the 
fashion of the tourist. At the end—well, he has had a 
tour, he has done a deal of hard work and has looked 
with more or less unseeing eyes at a great many objects. 
But unless by the uncovenanted mercy of Providence, he 
is no better educated or more highly civilized than when 
he started. If, on the other hand, he had stayed home 
and travelled diligently by Kant’s method, and then gone 
abroad and visited in leisurely, contemplative thoughtful- 
ness, he would have become both. 


I see that Paris and London are the chief attractions 
for tourists this year, as usual. It has always seemed to 
me that the French have more or less bullied the rest of 
the world into accepting Paris at their own valuation. 
Paris is a city of great interest and of astonishing, though 
highly formal, beauty. I can understand one’s wish to 
go there for any one of a number of special purposes in 
science, literature and art. But Paris never exercised any 
charm upon me; it fails in simplicity and naturalness; it 
is sophisticated with a politesse stérile et rampante. I was 
never able, with all my admiration, to feel for it any of 
the sentimental attachment which is so largely the chosen 
medium in which the civilizing processes work. I am im- 
pressed, amazed, overpowered—anything you please, but 
I never felt that the beauty and fascination of Paris was 
anything to live with, and never had the slightest wish to 
live with it. Other cities affect me differently—cities 
which have as great beauty as Paris, though not in such 
opulence and formality. Paris is quite the place for the 
tourist, but if my instinct is a sound one, hardly for the 
visitor. 


I HAVE no doubt that on this point many of my readers 


will disagree with me. Well, perhaps my feeling 
towards Paris and a fortiori towards London, is to some 
extent personal and temperamental. I wish I could test 
out my notion on some disinterested person. Let him, for 
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example, go with some ardent amateur of Paris, or with 
some one whose knowledge of London is as extensive 
and peculiar as Sam Weller’s; let him stay in either 
city as long as necessary and be put through as thorough 
a course of sprouts as his mentor should think sufficient. 
Then let him come with me (who do not pretend to know 
any European city at all well) to Rome, Vienna, Munich 
or Brussels, and wander about in an unmethodical sort 
of way for awhile, and then collect his impressions and 
sensations, and say which experience was the more civil- 
izing. I would risk a good big. wager on his decision. 
Moreover, if he were dyspeptic and chose Brussels, I 
would undertake to cure him in three months of any 
digestive disorder that held out even the forlornest hope. 
How would I do it? Ah, riow, but that is my secret! 
Even a literary quack can not be expected to give away 
all the tricks of the trade. ; 
JoURNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 


EARLY AUTUMN. 
While a harp in the midnight is playing clear, 
The west wind rustles a green vine, 
And a low cloud touches jade-white dew 
And an early wild goose the River of Stars. . 
And while night in the tall trees clings to the dawn 
And light increases the distant hills, 
Here on the Huai, by the falling of a leaf, 
I can feel a storm on Lake Tung-t’ing. 

Hst Hun. 


SEEING LI PO IN A DREAM. 
I 


There are sobs when death is the cause of parting; 
There are partings in life, an endless grief . . 

From the poisonous damps of the southern Chiang, 
Exile, you never have sent me a sign— 

Till you came to me last night in a dream, 

Because I am always thinking of you. 

I wondered if it were really you, 

Venturing so long a journey. 

You approached me through the green of a forest, 
You disappeared by a shadowy fortress. 

Yet out of the midmost mesh of your snare, 

How could you lift your wings and use them? 

I woke, and the low moon’s glimmer on a rafter 
Seemed to be your face, still floating in the air. . . 
There were waters to cross, they were wild and tossing: 
If you fell, there were dragons and crocodiles. 


II 


This cloud, that has drifted all day through the sky, 
May, like a wanderer, never come back... . 
Three nights now I have dreamed of you— 
As tender and as intimate 
And real as though I were awake... 
And then, abruptly rising to go, 
You told me the perils of adventure 
By river and lake—the storms, the wrecks, 
The fears that are borne on a little boat; 
And, here in my doorway, you rubbed your white head 
As if something caused you discontent .. . 
Our capital-teems with officious people, 
While you are alone and helpless and poor. 
Who says that the heavenly net* never fails? 
It has brought you ill-fortune, old as you are. 
A thousand years fame, ten thousand years fame— 
What good, when you are dead and gone? 
Tu Fu. 


(Translated by Witter Bynner and Kiang Kang-hu.) 


1Lao-tzu had said in the Tao-téching: 


“The heavenly net is broad. 
It is loose but never loses.” 
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largely indifferent, 
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THE STATE. 
Vv 
Mucu more might be said in the line of the foregoing ; 
other anomalies and inconsistencies, no less significant, 
might be pointed out." These papers, however, are not 
intended to be a contribution, but only an introduction, 
to the literature of the subject. They aim only at 
putting the gist of the matter in the simplest possible 
way, chiefly by making clear a few elementary defini- 
tions. For this purpose enough has been said ; enough, 
too, to leave a pretty heavy burden of proof upon 
those who pretend that the State is naturally a good 


and beneficent institution, but does not fully realize 


its original intention because “all human institutions 
are fallible and imperfect,” and that the proper thing 
to do is to enlarge rather than to restrict its purview, 
and to increase rather than to diminish its power. 
This is essentially the theory of the liberal and the 
socialist. They are aware that the State does an im- 
mense amount of evil, so much evil that what good it 
does is by comparison preposterously little. They are 
aware, too, that the State acts against the public 
interest whenever it can, and acts in the public interest 
only when it must. There is much pathos in the 
despondent observation of John Bright, the great Eng- 
lish liberal, that Parliament had done good things, 
but never did a good thing simply because it was a 
good thing. What Mr. Bright did not see, what liber- 
alism and socialism do not see, is that the State does 
not act thus through perversion, but by nature. They 
do not perceive that when the State acts in an anti- 
social way, it acts as it was meant to act; it acts in 
accordance with its origin and historical development. 
When it acts for the common good, it acts against 
its nature and history. This fundamental failure 
accounts perhaps for nearly all, if not quite all of 
liberalism’s and socialism’s egregious futilities. 

The reader will now understand that when one 
speaks of “the State” or of “political government,” one 
is not speaking of a form or mode of government, 
but of a kind of government. One is not speaking of 
a species, but of a genus. One means the kind of 
government that has the origin, intention and history 
indicated in these articles, and that exhibits the incon- 
sistencies and anomalies which have just been noted 
as corroborative of such intention and history. The 
reader will perceive at once also, that as long as the 
genus of government remains the same, its species is 
and that the change from one 
species to another, which is commonly regarded as so 
highly important, amounts really to very little. Hence 
he can appraise without trouble the immense volume 
of utter nonsense that is continually being uttered 
about democracy. There is no generic antithesis be- 
tween democracy and autocracy or constitutionalism, 
nor does republicanism necessarily present any points 


of generic coincidence with democracy. These terms 


represent merely species or variants under a single 
genus; they have no generic relation to democracy. 
The true antithesis to democracy is absolutism, which 


flourishes quite as freely under republicanism as under 


autocracy or constitutionalism.” Under whatever mode 


‘or form of the State, those who have use of the 


political means are the only ones who really rule; 
for they control all economic opportunity, and can 


1 For example, the strong tendency to centralization with the cor- 
responding decline of local self. -government, is easily accounted for. 
The history of centralization in the United States, from the days of 


_ the Federalists down to 1918—a history of progressive usurpation and 
infringement 
read in the light of the, considerations set forth in these papers. 


upon local self-government—is extremely impressive when 


“21t flourishes much more freely, for example, under the republican 


“system in France and the United States than under the monarchical 
_ system in Denmark, 


psychological and not germane to anything in this discussion. 


extend or withhold it at their pleasure and on their 
own terms, It is the possession of this power, and 
not the possession of a vote, that constitutes real 
rulership.’ 

Any revolution, therefore, whether sudden and 
violent or gradual and peaceful, which is merely a shift 
between variants, a shift from one mode or form of 
the State to another, and which does not at all impair 
the integrity of the political means, is of only slight 
and relative importance at best. The American Revo- 
lution was merely a struggle for control of the political 
means; the superseding State which it set up did not 
differ essentially by one iota from that which it dis- 
placed. The new State was as effective an instru- 
ment of economic exploitation as the old. The lateral 
stratification of society into an exploiting class and a 
propertyless dependent class is quite as distinct in the 
United States as in England. Germany has lately 
undergone a revolution, and this too was purely po- 
litical. It was not directed towards the abolition of the 
political means, such a thing apparently not having 
been thought of; and the State persists in Germany, 
quite unimpaired and unaffected by all the turmoil 
through which the German people have passed. The 
Russian Revolution presents some points of apparent 
difference which deserve comment; but before taking 
them up, it is better, for the sake of clearness, to com- 
plete the differentiation between political government 
and administrative government. 

When one speaks flatly, sans facgon, of abolishing 
the State and doing away with political government, 
one runs the risk of repelling many minds which see 
nothing in the proposal but a sort of catastrophic tri- 
umph of violence and recklessness. This is true not 
only of those who have an interest at stake or an 
ignorant and timid aversion to change, but of many 
who have always accepted the State as part of the 
regular order of things, without ever thinking much 
about it, quite as they accept the air they breathe. 
Long habit leads them to believe that the State, evil 
as it may be, is somehow necessary, and they have 
never considered the possibility of anything but a vast, 
incalculable and ruinous disorder as an alternative for 
it. A very moderate use of the imagination will show 
that these suspicions are groundless. In all probability, 
the State will disappear, when its time comes, without 
violence or disorder, because, as Burke said, “the minds 
of men will be fitted,” to the change. It will disappear 
before the slow, general motion of society which I 
have already compared to the unperceived motion of 
the tide, which goes steadily on beneath all sorts of 
turbulent and confusing wave-motion. While revo- 
lutionary disturbances are going on, while men are 
everywhere busy with shifts, changes, modifications in 
the mere species of political government—while the 
few remaining kings are being dethroned, while State 
socialism has its turn at control of the political means, » 
while “labour-parties” get majorities in parliamentary 
bodies and begin to work anew all the old tricks of 
the trade—while all this is going on, another and an 
entirely new genus of government may be quietly sup- 
planting the old. This is the way that great funda- 
mental changes in human affairs take place; “the 
Kingdom of God cometh not with observation.” The 
jure divino conception of absolutism in State and 
Church disappeared silently, even while it was being 
most earnestly invoked; it disappeared not because of 
the force of logic or the force of arms, but because 


1There. are certain advantages in republicanism, however, which are 
They 
are well set forth by Matthew Arnold in a preface to some of his 
political essays. 
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people ceased thinking in such terms. “The minds of 
men were fitted” to its disappearance. So it will be 
with the absolutist political conception of government. 
It will not be driven out by party-action, by pro- 
grammes and platforms, or even by revolutions, but 
by a change in the general terms of popular thought. 
While men are saying, “Lo, here!” and “Lo, there!” ; 
while they are organizing parties, building programmes 
and platforms, hopefully putting forward this or that 
demagogue as a “herald of progress,’ the whole 
fundamental structure of the State will crumble and 
dissolve through the pervasive power of the Idea. 

In its place will be found another structure, appear- 
ing there somewhat as new railway-terminals appear 
in the place of old ones without any stoppage or dis- 
location of traffic. To a person who has even a 
parochial knowledge of human history, who has 
reverently observed with Shakespeare that “man is a 
creature of a large discourse, looking before and after,” 
and with George Sand that “the ideal life is nothing 
but the normal life, as we shall some day come to know 
it”—to such a person, how utterly contemptible seems 
the unimaginative ignorance that would pretend other- 
wise; that lays down pompous platitudes about the 
necessity for some kind of government. “Government 
will continue on this earth,” said the New York 
W orld, not long ago, “whether there is capitalism, com- 
munism or the single tax.” As if any person in his 
right mind ever doubted it! The World might have 
gone even farther with its categories and thrown in 
anarchism for good measure as well. I never saw 
or heard of an anarchist who did not want his mail 
carried; who did not want money issued’ ; who objected 
to arbitration, either in principle or practice; who re- 
sented the functional activities of a traffic-police or 
board of public health or board of education. It is 
only the political and extra-functional activities of such 
bodies that he resents.’ 

When there is no longer any inducement to engage in 
these extra-functional activities, or indeed any chance 
to engage in them, the functional activities will remain ; 
and the sum of such activities will constitute govern- 
ment, which will be none the less government in a true 
and real sense, though wholly divested of a political 
character. 

One may perhaps go farther. I can not and do not 
pretend to speak the collective mind of anarchism, 
myself not being an ist or an ite of any kind; 
yet I think it probable that none but the most straitest 
sect of anarchists would object to some public agency 
for the disinterested guaranty of life, liberty and prop- 
erty; and such an agency would also be a part of gov- 
ernment, quite real and true. We may pass over the 
terms life and liberty; but when we come to the term 
property, we come in sight of a very important dis- 
tinction, namely: the distinction between labour-made 
property and law-made property. Law-made prop- 
erty, as we have seen, has its root in political govern- 
ment; and the paramount concern of political govern- 
ment, as on every hand we have occasion to observe, 
is with the guaranty of law-made property. It is 
a matter cf open and notorious fact that in the 


1To anticipate some possible futile argument, I may remark here 
that money, like any form of credit, is a mere device for facilitating 
the exchange of wealth. Ail wealth is produced by the operation of 
labour, or of labour and capital working together, upon natural re- 
sources. Since ex hypothesi the monopoly of natural resources dis- 
appears, any monopoly of credit disappears with it. 


2 For example, no anarchist who had the wit he was born with would 
object to a public school or college or to their discipline, provided they 
had the disinterested aim of promoting the best education possible; 
provided, that is, that they stuck strictly to their functional activities. 
The extra-functional activities are notably observable in our present 
American educational system. It would be almost fair, if not quite 
fair, to say that American schools and colleges promote only so much 
education, and of such a kind, as best suits the interest of the State. 


case of a collision between the interests of law-made ~ 


property and labour-made property, the latter’s inter- 
est must invariably give way. Administrative govern- 
ment, on the other hand, would concern itself entirely 
with the guaranty of labour-made property; for ex 
hypothesi there would be no law-made property with 
which to concern itself. 

To illustrate: If the editor of the New York World, 


awakening to a new order of things from a long Rip 


Van Winkle’s sleep, should by labour of hand or brain 
earn five dollars; or if some of his earnings should by 
actual investment as working capital yield him five 
dollars in interest, administrative government would 
see to it that he was fully protected in his right of 
possession. But if instead of gaining wealth by the 
economic means—by himself earning wages and per- 
mitting his capital to earn interest—he undertook to 
appropriate the earnings of other people by the political 
means, he would find that the political means was no 
longer available. He would find no tariffs, no monopoly 
of natural resources, no concessions or franchises; in 
short, he would find no form of purely law-made prop- 
erty extant, and nothing of the sort contemplated by 
either the principles or the mechanics of administrative 
government. 

The reader can now perceive by the aid of a very 
little constructive imagination, how largely and auto- 
matically would government, under a purely adminis- 
trative system, be decentralized and _ redistributed. 
Practically all its function's would be carried on locally. 
Probably one structure the size of the Woolworth 
Building would house all the centralized activities of 
administrative government in the United States, with 
room to spare. For getting a detailed view of this, as 
well as of other incalculably valuable effects, the reader 
can turn to the literature of the subject—to which, I 
repeat, these articles are meant to serve only as an 
introduction. 

We are now ready for a few words of comment 
upon the post-revolutionary development of Russia. It 
can not be said that Russia is giving, or that it will 
give, a practical example of the evolution of adminis- 
trative government by a complete abolition of the 
political means. This would be quite premature and 
oversanguine. There can be no doubt however, that 
the Russian revolution has launched the idea of such 
a development as something both desirable and prac- 
ticable; and this, after all, is the main thing. There 
can be no doubt, too, that Russia has natural and insti- 
tutional advantages for achieving this development 
with a minimum of difficulty. Finally, there can be 
no doubt that Russia has taken certain very conspic- 
uous and significant steps in this direction. By observ- 
ing what has been done in Russia, therefore, and by 
remarking what may possibly yet be done there, the 
reader will get perhaps a clearer idea of administrative 
government and of its generic differences from political 
government, than he could get in any other way. 

ALBERT Jay Nock. 
(To be concluded.) 


RIDERS. 


I woutp sing of rides, yet I should wish my song to be 
discriminating and reasonable, distinct in these respects 
from any song that I have ever read or heard. Therefore 
I am inhibited from invoking a muse; I should not deign 
to. Muses are more or less playful outsiders; rarely do 


1In view of socialist proposals for the “abolition of rent, interest: 


and profits,” it may be here remarked that the justification of interest 
is twofold; first, as compensation for the depreciation of capital, and 
second, as compensation for the saving of time which is effected 
the co-operation of capital with labour in the production of wealth. 
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they reside in the centre of the poem, forget themselves, 
as it were. They remain aloof, and the poet attains only 
when he ignores them. My muse, if I had one, should be 
a permeating idea, so closely interwoven with my theme 
that, being embedded within it, she would suffer no other 
existence. She would be new, and when my song was 
over, she would become permanent there and old. 

There have been many rides; they have been sung by 
many bards and have brought surcease to vast throngs. I 
shall not be vexed to describe them in any arrangement, 
for inasmuch as there can be but one ultimate and terrible 
ride, the lesser ones do not clamour for order. First, 


_ then, is the sentimental ride. “Since all my life seemed 


meant for, fails,” says he, “your leave for one more last 
ride.” She acquiesces and he proceeds with his monologue. 
This ride must have been a rather long one, for during 
its tenure he apparently develops a complete philosophy of 
life. Whither they go or how fast or slow they go, is 
not revealed. From the lilt of the verse, however, they 
jolt along without breaking into a gallop. The mystery 
of this particular song lies in her emotions—not a word 
is said about them. Yet she had known him for so long, 
their courtship had been on his side so exalted, that I do 
not think of her as baffled in the least; if anything, she 
was highly amused; her supreme effort was to keep from 
smiling. Thus, although the poet and the hero may be 
unaware of it, if we read between the lines, we conclude 
that this song, though excellent, is not paramount in its 
sentimentality. 

For a thoroughly sentimental ride I choose slowness of 


‘gait, moonlight and orchards, moonlight sifting through 


orchards. It is autumn; in the springtime the senses are 
too alert and the culmination swift. There shall be not 
one but a succession of rides, and the glimmer and the 
glamour always splashing through trees. The talk shall 
be of the kind that awakens silence. He, of course, will 
do most of it, but his words shall be interpretive of both 
of them. And when they come to the clear of the moon, 
she will turn her face toward his—this is a very winning 
and youthful sort of ride. 

Another group of rides includes a large share of those 
which have to do with mandates, the bearing of news 
from one town to another. This class is a bit irksome in 
that the significance often falls upon concerns alien to 
the ride itself. The horses suffer pitiably; the animal 
should be a mere incident in a great ride—more of that 
later. These commanded rides may not be ignored; 
there are so many of them and their speed is terrific. In 
these canters, three commonly start out together—Joris, 
Dirck and I; Porthos, Athos, d’Artagnan—only one ever 
reaches the goal; the others crash through bridges or 
upheave on the way. The rivalry is always of a friendly 
nature; they are on the same serviceable errand: the acci- 
dents have nothing to do with the skill of the horseman; 
the successful one is he upon whom we have engaged our 
sympathy. The verse-form of these rides is rigidly 


_ onomatopoetic—“I galloped, Dirck galloped, we gal- 


loped all three’”—but never subtle. The sentimental ride, 
on the other hand, lends itself to a greater variety of 
expression, and an intrusive horse would be outrageous. 

Another fault of these military rides is that they 
frequently shade into the most unimaginative and irritat- 
ing of all—what might be called the patriotic ride. I do 
not quite know why these latter should be so dispiriting ; 
perhaps they are overmouthed. They almost certainly are 
imitative of something grander, say the signalling by huge 
fires from hilltop to hilltop, from mountain to butte, of 
the Fall of Troy. How can Paul Revere compete with 
that? His soul-companion is Barbara Frietchie, and there 


- is no record of her having put foot in a stirrup. There 
_ must be great patriotic poems in existence, but I fancy 


they were never written toward patriotism; they were 
never self-conscious. The muse was within; as I have 
said, she must not be extraneous. The verse-form of 
these patriotic rides is a mere jingle. 

There is a group of rides which is not easily classified; 
they are singular, and often of their kind they are fairly 
perfect, though their level is not supreme. The Valkyries 
were notable horsewomen; you can hear the tumult of 
the wind as they pitch forward in their errantry, but also, 
I apprehend, the clatter of hoofs—a false note—how can 
riders to the air clatter? The troopers of the Polonnaise 
are tempestuous cavaliers; I have no serious criticism of 
them, yet of all the riders I should not select them as 
masters. Their broil is tinged with melancholy; the 
great riders speed for triumph. Nor would I choose the 
erlking, though he too married music. There is sinistry 
about him, a mood that will not endure the rigours of 
sunlight. The dateless riders mount for glory; they 
are self-conquerors and therefore reveal to the world its 
ecstasy. The headless horseman or even imprudent Tam 
o’ Shanter was not one of these. They mock at fear, they 
spring from the earth, they breathe ether, and revel in 
the corridors of the tempest. 

From such chivalry it is a far cry to John Gilpin, yet 
he is a flawless complement of the riders to the whirl- 
wind. For there are times when fear is not to be flouted 
—who can be secure of the thunderbolt? John Gilpin 
is the clarion of those who pursue reality, and when one 
is on such a venture one may not forget one’s horse. He is 
the mockery of those that would mock, the imp that stands 
by and whispers. The supreme riders are too often negli- 
gent of John Gilpin, yet whether they heed him or not, 
he is always with them. 

The fact that John Gilpin and his mount never came to 
an understanding leads one naturally to another order of 
which the exact opposite is true—the riders to romance. 
This group is so various that its salient features may be 
sketched but broadly; I shall therefore single out traits 
that seem to be common to all of them. Their ancestors 
are the centaurs, and by this I mean that horse and rider 
have a common identity—one follows the impulses of the 
other, and though neither of them is much given to reflec- 
tion, the combined life of the two multiplies the inven- 
tories of accomplishment. The horses, as well as the 
riders, have names—Bucephalus, Grane, Frizeland, Babieca 
—and when one of them dies,,the rider ceases to be 
romantic; his sword passes from him, and he wears out a 
few impotent days on foot. 

These riders are the waifs of circumstance and atmos- 
phere; they spiritualize retired inns and houses with closed 
shutters. To them every road is perilous and all waters 
magical. They prefer forests and idle stretches, are 
temperamentally lonely, and when they come to a tower 
or a city, they pierce its inward significance. So inveterate 
are they in the pursuit of wrong that they engender it, 
and yet no body of people is more trustful and pure. The 
afflicted lady often mounts with the hero for no other 
reason than for the joy of the ride itself, yet her decep- 
tion entails no misery; his own motives, like those of 
many single-minded people, are diverse and difficult to 
analyse; there is in them an undercurrent of wholesome 
rapture in sheer activity. Though often mistaken, so 
drenched are these riders in other-worldliness that their 
very failures are profitable. Opinionated, scions of tradi- 
tion, they are also creative, spontaneous; their great period 
is over, and yet they have passed on a torch that will 
burn eternally, that will illuminate remote eras, more 
pedestrian than theirs. 

When a ride is once captured in immortal verse or 
song, it springs free of the cerements of grouping; like 
thought or art it is sufficient. And that is why a great 
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ride does not take place in the world of material; or if it 
should, then nature herself would claim it, the earth would 
wear it as a “gem upon her zone,” and the morning would 
hasten to look upon it. How can such a ride be anything 
but actual? A great ride must be divested of all trap- 


‘ pings; horse and bridle should be clean discarded, or if 


they are brought into service, they shall be phantoms, 
imaginary things, with no solid implication. When one 
mounts to eternity, he is a symbol; he rests upon the 
broad bosom of idea. 

Mother and son are driving together, and the horse 
is a chair, Black-boy by name, the bridle a bit of twine. 
There is a third occupant of the sleigh, but his features 
are not at all clear; the mother is quite unaware of him. 
Yet he sits there in his undefined way with no other 
occupation except to be natural; his presence gives a sort 
of direction to the ride and urges the spirit of the chario- 
teer. When the ride is over, this wraith disperses, perhaps 
satisfied. 

These two had often driven together but never before 
with that shadowy third person and never so far or so 
rapidly. It is therefore at first a troubled ride; the 
mother is querulous and fearful. “I’m afraid,’ she cries; 
“how hollow it is rumbling! . . . What is that I hear rush- 
ing and sighing? .. . There’s a sparkling and gleaming— 
whence comes all that blaze of light?’ The son answers 
these questions and with such assurance that the mother is 
at length pacified; indeed her chief anxiety had been that 
somehow, whither she hardly guessed, they might not be 
going together. “I will lie back,’ she says at last, “and 
close my eyes—and trust me to you, my boy.” And so 
to her the ride becomes in a way triumphant, and ends. 

I am at a stand to criticize this ride, for I think it is 


.one of the best. What if I should hint that it seems as 
‘if it were written too much for the stage—I mean an 


overwroughtness? Yet if I should intimate such a thing, 
I should almost want to retract. But I think there is a 
still better ride, the final one, interwoven in its whole 
course with storm, to be sure, but also with serenity. 

The steed of this mighty and terrible ride bore a name 
—Clavilefio; he was a lineal descendant of the shrewd 
horse of Troy—he too was of wood; his bridle was a 
mere fixture in his head. Clavilefio was the flower of his 
line, a well-broken horse—he never stirred from his 
tracks; and yet he was a spiritual foal of Pegasus, the 
coursers of the Sun, or the lank racers of the Apocalypse. 
There were rumours that he had been ridden before, all 
of them untrue; like that of the male bee, there was but 
one nuptial, iridescent flight for Clavilefio. During his 
whole life, he yielded no sound; his nature was too co- 
ordinated for utterance. At his death, at the pause of his 
only hegira, there was a combustion, a popping as of 
firecrackers; his destiny had been achieved; he passed 
into the etheric form and is now grazing upon fibrous 
asphodels. 

There were two riders of this horse, one of them a 
squire with a name; but we shall not pronounce it. For, 
although it is fitting and significant, too much naming dis- 
tracts. This squire had ambled here and there about his 
country on a safe family mount; only once did he bestride 
the back of an imperial charger. He was by nature 
timorous, a glorified John Gilpin, and if he had ridden 
alone, Clavilefio would have balked or would have run 
away with him; the ride would have lost a very essential 
quality. But as he was but one of two and since the 
whole is never congenial to the sum of its parts, this 
squire may be said to have furnished the equivocal reality 
of this ride; he enabled it to become human and palpable. 
The other needed correction and companionship, for 
although he was a champion of the world’s sorrow, he 
was given to excess; his exultant spirit was apt to 


become ethereal and apart. He took homely comfort in 
his squire, and was never more rational than when as- 
suaging him. 

These are the impediments of this great ride—a horse 
that never moved, a squire afraid; genius must in this 
case overcome impotence and fear. And this knight, 
almost baffled, enshrined the very gods who would op- 
press him. He gave to Clavilefio speed and to the squire 
unabashed garrulousness. He leaped the barriers that 
confronted him, wore hindrance as a crown; horse, squire 
and knight sprang aloft upon their fearful venture. 

Two riders fettered to a spot of earth and yet mounting 
to the heavens. As you read, their very voices change; 
they take on the cadences of distance. The conquest of 
interval is so enwrapped in idea that it is complete. As 
they speed like the wings of an angel through wind and 
fire, the knight never leaves his tranquillity; it is an 
unhysterical, casual ride, as if such fury were a common- 
place of nature. 

“I know not why thou shouldst tremble and be afraid,” 
the knight says in far-off accent, “in all my life I never 
rode upon an easier paced horse. . . . Friend, banish fear 
—we have wind at will... Undoubtedly, lad, we are 
now come to the middle region, where hail, snow, thunder 
and lightning, and the thunderbolt, are engendered in the 
third region, and if we mount long in this manner we 
shall quickly be in the region of fire”’ They scale the 
spheres of the planets, press through the firmament of 
the fixed stars, and touch the edges of the empyrean; 
time becomes a figure of speech and space a mere whimsey, 
and all this as incidental as if they were in the pursuit of 
dreams before a hearth. 

A very paragon of rides, every chord of it consonant 
with the overtones; it is unique, unclassified, so steeped 
indeed in actuality that it would seem as if the pencil of 
the describer must have slipped from some realm of 
energy where truth and fiction are meaningless terms, 
where material and idea have blended—a world of selec- 
tion, importance, astonishment, quiet. 

Epwarp A. THURBER. 


NEW TRAILS FOR OLD. 

A FRIEND of mine who is a forester has recently been 
telling me about a dream of his; a plan to lead a walking 
trail through the Appalachians from the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire down into the heart of the 
South. A good part of this area, he tells me, is in a 
raw and barbarous state, rather more raw and barbarous 
than it was a hundred years ago; for in the meantime 
the lumber-companies have entered the region and 
gutted out its forests, and such beacons or buoys of a 
settled life as once existed have for the most part disap- 
peared, except perhaps in the Kentucky Mountains. There 
a humble population, close to the soil and the whisky-still, 
keep alive the ballads and rhythms of the Elizabethan 
English and speak a dialect which in raciness and folk- 
feeling compares with that which Synge found on the 
tongues of the Aran Islanders. Before this Appalachian 
domain has its water-power and its remaining coal- 
resources “industrially developed” my friend purposes to 
add rather to the human development; for he regards the 
region as a place for permanent human habitation, and 
not as a treasure hoard that must be quickly pillaged. 

This is not the place to discuss the Utopia that lies 
at the back of my friend’s mind; it will be more interest- 
ing to dwell a little upon the means he would take to 
attract all sorts of people to the region itself; for in this 
realm his method of approach betrays a happy and 
original inspiration. Unlike so many reformers, who 
urge people to desert their pleasures and recreations and 
“consider things seriously,” he begins with the very ele- 
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ments that the reformer finds obstructive of his purposes 
—the desire that almost every one shares, to break away, 
at least periodically, from the dull grind of business, 
industry, or politics. So he proposes simply to call peo- 
ple, especially young people, out into this Appalachian 
region; he asks nothing more, at first, than that the folk 
who are cribbed, cabined, and confined by the great cities 
along the coast should camp out in the open spaces of 
Appalachia, scramble over its hills, make themselves at 
home in its woodlands, fight the forest fires when need 
be and guard against them at all times. In short, he 
wants them to possess the whole landscape, not by act 
of legislature, but by the process of use and wont, where- 
xy the people of England once upon a time acquired their 
right to the common lands, and to this day keep their 
‘itle to the common footpaths that run across the fields. 
In short, he does not propose that this domain should be 
ziven to the “people,” as our national forests are given: 
ne proposes that it should be conquered. 

His eventual designs may seem a little chimerical; but 
the immediate task that his vision has conjured up is not 
at all chimerical; his plans for trails and lodges rather 
recall the way in which the Tyrolean Alps have been 
opened up during the last generation and a half. I am 
sure that if we Americans realized the extraordinary 
difference between the European and the American 
methods of getting out into the open, the only thing that 
might obliterate the Appalachian trail would be the num- 
ber of people who would flock to it. In most parts of 
America, and certainly in Appalachia, we have created 
10 happy mean between the “fashionable” summer resort 
and the crude camp. We all know the defects of a sum- 
mer resort; more particularly the defects of those 
wretched little warrens in regions like the Catskills—the 
nuge hotels, the blaring of phonographs and orchestras, 
the odorous stream of automobiles along the roads, the 
preat rocks besmirched with advertisements of this or 
that caravansery; the trees girdled with monograms—but 
why prolong this catalogue of misfortunes? It is plain 
that these resorts are away from the city only in a 
fopographic sense; and it is a delusion to fancy that 
the change they offer is anything but a little more of 
the same thing. As for the camps, they are not much 
better: if one is on the move, there is the miserable bur- 
den of equipment, and if the camp is permanently located 
it acquires not, a few of the defects of a summer resort; 
in neither event is one free to wander afoot and light- 
hearted along the open road: without a canoe or a 
'Mivver® he is lost. 7 

In the Tyrol nowadays, it is altogether different; and 
one smells this fact as soon as the train from Paris, let 
us say, pulls into the station at Zurich; for suddenly 
she anxious traveller, with his porter and his errant pack- 
ages, vanishes from sight; and instead one sees stalwart 
men and women, young, old, and in-between, walking 
about with knapsacks nonchalantly clinging to their 
packs. Let us not stop in Switzerland, however, for too 
much of the landscape has been appropriated by the hotel- 
keeper, who arrived on the scene during the period 
sardonically described by Samuel Butler in the beginning 
of “The Way of All Flesh”: we will rather go on into 
he Austrian Tyrol, where the hotels and inns are organ- 
ized for the mountaineers, and in many cases are still 
ittle more than chalets with spare rooms for the passing 
stranger. 

What a feeling of release one gets as one puts the 
linky railway behind, wets one’s gullet with a stein of 
peer, and follows the path that lurches up the mountain- 
side, in the cool shadows of the evergreens, with the 
lank vegetation perfuming the air, the milky glacial tor- 
rents swishing over the rocks below, and a tiny Alp 


spotted with sun in the high distance beyond. It matters 
not whether one is walking for a few days or a month; 
all the cares of civilization vanish; the postman on his 
donkey will not overtake one, nor is there any telephone 
to break into the evening’s repose. Better yet, there are 
no bags to be nursed save that on one’s back, no obse- 
quious porters who must be propitiated with tips—for 
these mountaineers have all the proverbial sturdiness and 
independence—no question about where one shall sleep, 
what one shall eat, or wherewithal one shall be clothed. 
If you please, you may walk as the nature-people do, in 
boots and knee-pants alone; and you will meet others in 
this costume; for food, your heaviest wallet will not buy 
you more than an egg-pancake or a hunk of cheese; for 
shelter, you will find every couple of miles a little inn, 
sometimes boasting a bath, where on the downiest of 
beds, in a room redolent of pine boards, you may ease 
your bones in sleep. As long as you keep to the’ trail 
that winds around the mountains or over the glaciers, 
your bed and your board are waiting for you: one inn 
is as good as another—the trail’s the thing! 

It was my good fortune to spend a fortnight in the 
Zillertal a little while ago; and although the krone was 
falling like a plummet into a bottomless pit, I never saw 
so many happy and animated folk as I saw on the moun- 
tain paths in that region. There was a look of real glad- 
ness and well-being in almost every face; and the 
majority of trampers were not foreigners but Austrians 
and Germans who, though they ate but a few spoonfuls 
of stew and a snack of bread for breakfast, looked bet- 
ter fed than my English friends; were, in fact, so much 
better fed that the natives of Mayrhofen were not a little 
concerned about the health of these same English, and 
spread a rumour through the valley that they were Brit- 
ish unemployed, sent to Austria by a canny Government 
so that they might live better on their pauper’s dole. Pic- 
ture the human aspects of the scene: the women in their 
gay dierendils; the men in their knee-pants and open 
shirts and blue jackets; the chalets with their flower- 
boxes on the second storey; the universal “Griiss Gott!” 
as one passes a stranger on the narrow path, and the 
prouder and more formidable “Heil!” as one approaches 
the precipitous slopes near the glacier-line. Who can 
doubt that these long, gay lines of robust pilgrims have 
brought a new life into the mountains, where a few 
generations ago the stunted peasants drew a pittance from 
the cows that pastured on the remote Alps. These hang- 
ing valleys whose depths the sun scarcely ever pene- 
trates are no longer the God-forsaken haunts they must 
have been in the past with nought but a wayside cross to 
lighten the journey between villages. In the woods near 
a mountain settlement, logs are felled and the sawmill 
whangs and hums through the summer’s day; below, in 
the wide meadow of the valley, is a factory or two, sup- 
plied abundantly with electric energy from the mountain 
streams; in the village near by, the wood-carver and the 
carpenter are busy in their workshops, and another saw- 
mill is at work. These little Alpine villages have an 
economic life of their own; they do not sponge on sum- 
mer boarders for a few months and then scrape through 
the rest of the year in sullen destitution. Are they not 
in some sort a promise of what the Appalachians might 
become, if once that region were opened up to people 
who had other designs than those of the lumber-miners 
and the coal-operators? If we in America realized half 
the pleasure of this open life on the trail, with a hut or 
a little inn to stretch one’s legs in at night—“free of all 
impediments and all inconveniences,” as Hazlitt demands 
in “On Going a Journey’—many of us would not very 
long be content, perhaps, with either the summer resort 
or the camp. Lewis Mumrorp. 
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MODERN ART. 
THE MODERN PERIOD. 


THE art of the period between the French Revolution 
and the world-war—the modern period as we call it 
to-day, though it will soon be merged with the past— 
is not a minor expression of the time, but is worthy 
to stand with the greatest of its achievements. If this 
opinion is that of a minority, it is so because modern 
accomplishment in the realm of material things is of 
so striking a nature as to claim at present more than 
its due share of attention; and also because the art 
of the period has to be extricated from a mass of 
insignificant or counterfeit production such as no time 
in the past had to contend with. Our problem in 
appreciating the greatness of modern art lies in fol- 
lowing the unbroken line that leads from the older 
classics to those of the present day. 

None of the American museums as yet affords suf- 
ficient material for such a study. Their failure to 
do so is regrettable; for the public, eager to under- 
stand the genuine works of the present time, finds 
nowhere a consecutive series of those works that 
would show the effort of modern artists, and the 
whence and whither of the evolution of the modern 
period. We are likely to think that there never was 
such a time before; but if we listen attentively to the 
echoes of the past (such as are gathered up by Count 
Gobineau, for example, in his book, “The Renais- 
sance’’), we see that the disputes of our epoch very 
largely repeat those of the Quattrocento, that marvel- 
lous century which is probably nearest in character 
to our own. The latter part of the fourteenth century 
had been a period of relative calm, corresponding to 
the aristocratic certitude of the time before the French 
Revolution; the Middle Ages had given the world a 
final and supreme expression in Giotto, and after him 
there is nearly a century without any important move- 
ment in art. Then—and with a scientific turn exactly 
parallel with the development witnessed throughout 
the earlier part of our epoch—the fifteenth century 
gets under way and, with increasing impetus, investi- 
gates perspective, modelling, atmosphere, chiaroscuro 
and anatomy. The distance covered between the work 
of the late Giottesque painters and the painting of 
Raphael and Titian is nearly as great (or greater, 
who shall say?) as that between the end of the 
eighteenth century and the present day; and if there 
is any ground for the charge of irreverence for prede- 
cessors sometimes brought against the moderns, what 
shall we say of the Renaissance artists, who thought 
so little of the older men as to cover over their works 
with whitewash, so as to have more walls to paint on? 

The great difference between the modern period 
and the past lies in the realm of judgment and author- 
ity. At the present time there is no parallel for the 
wisdom with which the fifteenth century, for example, 
faced its new problems, for power was then in the 
hands of competent men, and however swiftly the 
changes in art came about, the temporal or spiritual 
lords who gave employment to the artists were equal 
to the task of selecting the great men to do their work, 
the minor artists being assigned the less important 
tasks, or remaining craftsmen (all artists began as 
craftsmen). When the Emperor Charles V made his 
famous remark that he could create nobles but that 
God alone could create a Titian, he was not so much 
giving the measure of an artist’s greatness as leaving 
to posterity a token of the kind of judgment that 


Renaissance princes possessed; and as one looks over 
their portraits and the decorations of their palaces, 
one sees how general such appreciation was among the 
rulers of that time. 

After the French Revolution, the great change be- 
gan at once. There was no longer a Charles V to 
stoop and pick up the brush of Titian; a Philip IV 
to pass his days watching Velazquez at work; a 
Burgomaster Six to delight in the society of Rem- 
brandt. No one knows to-day where authority resides 
in matters of contemporary art, and the past is contin- 
ually being fought over. The Revolution took the 
Louvre away from the Kings and gave it to the people 
as a public museum. This change, for which the 
multitude was not prepared, created a distinction be- 
tween museum-art, a thing to be visited occasionally, 
in a stately and rather checrless place, and what is 
wrongly called popular art—the kind of thing that 
unthinking people can understand and live with. At 
just about the same time, machinery reached its enor- 
mous development and did away with the old handi- 
crafts—the genuinely popular arts of the past—and 
the disinherited craftsmen, still needing an outlet for 
their skill, but lacking the spiritual power which alone 
gives value to the fine arts, turned to producing paint- 
ings, illustrations and statues for the crowd. It is 
estimated that the annual output of such things in 
Paris alone is more than a hundred thousand works, 
a figure not to be explained by the city’s needs—or 
the whole world’s—but by the need of the artists to 
produce. Here again is a condition for which there 
was no parallel in the past; and, with the loss of 
leadership, it was the democratic factor of quantity, 
not the aristocratic factor of quality, that decided the 
making of sales and thus the awarding of prizes and 
public commissions. A generation ago, popular favour 
went to such men as Sir Frederick Leighton, Bougue- 
reau and Lenbach. Are the “crack” painters of a 
later style, Sorolla, Besnard, Zorn and Sargent, for 
example, any happier as a choice? Evidently abler 
than other members of their school, sincere according 
to their lights, and usually above the level of the 
abject realism and sentimentality of their Salons and 
Academies, they are as far from the genuine art of 
their time, as far from the great tradition of all time, 
as were their predecessors. 

The continual increase of the rank and file of artists 
has entailed a keener struggle for a living and a 
further lowering of standards—which have been 
sinking pretty steadily for the last hundred years. 
The modern world would make a pitiful showing 
indeed if its artistic achievement were really repre- 
sented by the artists who are in control of most of: 
the art-schools and exhibitions in all countries, and 
whose work hangs in too many museums. Fortunately, 
the “official” bodies, by the very excess of their zeal 
in boycotitng the masters of their time, have come to 
be distrusted. Is it surprising, indeed, when a ran- 
corous dwarf like Meissonier, using as a pretext Cour- 
bet’s connexion with the taking down of the Vendéme 
column, could say, “He must be excluded from the 
exhibitions, he must be considered by us as one dead,” 
and so rid the Salon of the artist who was probably the 
greatest painter then at work? An even more striking 
proof of the perversion of judgment brought about by 
modern conditions, is to be found in the fact that 
Cézanne, the artist most highly extolled by the genera- 
tion that followed him, was never able to get one 
picture of all that he sent so regularly to the Salon, 
accepted by its jury. His single chance to exhibit 
there came to him through the “charity-vote” of a 
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friend who had the right to pass a work without the 
consent of the rest of the jury. 

I have said more than enough about the false art of 
the modern period. As a rule one does not mention 
such things at all; but when even a negative element 
in a period is as conspicuous as the academic and the 
commercial aspects of the art of our time, it can not 
be passed over in a summary of conditions, however 
certain one feels that the future will regard it as a 
misdirection of energy. This could never be said 
about the work of the minor artists of the past. These 
men, so often dignified and lovable personalities, were 

not the enemies but the coadjutors of the masters of 
their time. Perhaps the real reason for the misunder- 
standing of art in the modern epoch is the individual- 
ism which prevents men from working in common. 
This may account for our failure to produce architec- 
ture, the art which demands the collaboration of many 
men animated by a single purpose. But the closing 
of the outlet for energy which architecture and the 
crafts afforded to the past, caused the art-impulse of 
the modern world to be concentrated in painting and 
sculpture and gave to the period its peculiar intensity. 

As we study the men who have expressed this art- 
impulse, we find that it is again the museum to which 
we must turn for an explanation of their course. From 
the beginning of the period, when Ingres went to 
Italy and discovered the primitives, when—a little 
later—Delacroix went to Morocco and discovered the 
Orient, we see the tendency of the modern world to 
extend its horizon and set its art upon a wider base 
than that upon which the perfect but narrow art of 
the eighteenth century had rested. Greek art was 
studied anew and from such examples (the Elgin and 
the Aiginetan marbles, for instance) as had not been 
known since before the Christian era. Then came an 
interest in Egyptian and Assyrian art, which like the 
Gothic and, in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the art of the Far East, came to be looked on 
as supremely significant and not as curiosities outside 
the great tradition. In the last decades we have gone 
even farther afield: Gauguin brought us an influence 
from the art of the South Sea peoples, and the later 
men have extended their investigation to the principles 
of Byzantine, Hindu, Negro and Mexican art. Thus, 
from Ingres, discovering the early Italians in his 
youth and, at eighty-seven, copying Giotto “so as to 
learn,” as he said; through Barye with his great 
debt to the archaic Greeks, and Delacroix with his 
colour so strongly affected by his contact with the 
world of Islam; through Courbet and Manet, who 
learned from the Spanish and Dutch realists—who 
had been outside of the central tradition of European 
painting; through the Impressionists with their love 
of the unshadowed colour and the clear design of 
Japanese prints; through all these artists and down to 
the men of our day whom I have mentioned, the 
modern period has been one of new influences. They 
have marked our art indelibly: with each new decade 
we have found ourselves farther from the local or, 
at most, European outlook of the artists who lived 
before the nineteenth century. This does not mean 
that the gods of the earlier schools have in any way 
been relegated to a lower position in the opinion of 
the modern world. I believe, on the contrary, that 
out new understanding of the exotic arts has given 
us a new and keener appreciation of the supremacy 
of the classics of Europe. 

As the museum has opened to men new horizons 
a dozen times throughout our period, and so changed 
their vision, modern scientific research has also had 


its effect on art, hastening the evolution from school 
to school and still further separating the artist from 
his slower-moving public. The realists, observing 
certain half-forgotten laws of optics, gave a rendering 
of solidity and actuality that seemed at first a mon- 
strous vulgarity, and later, when people grew accus- 
tomed to it, made the work of the preceding generation 
appear somewhat artificial. Following hard on the 
heels of Daumier and Courbet, the young Manet 
studying the masterpiece of the great realist at the 
Salon, said of the “Burial at Ornans,” “It is too 
black.” Then begins that observation of light which 
culminated in the reduction of the study to formule 
as precise as those of anatomy or perspective. These 
in turn were abandoned by the designers of the Post- 
Impressionist group; and so each time that we ap- 
proach the method of the scientist—the employment 
of principles which are invariable for all men—the 
period shows its strength by rejecting a type of abso- 
lute which is contrary to that of the artist. 

For when we transpose to the realm of thought the 
objects with which the physical sciences deal, we utterly 
transform their properties. The final lesson of the 
museums has been that the realm of art is the mind, 
and that external criteria of judgment, measurements 
by size, weight, light, etc., are inapplicable to the work 
of art or to any phase of it. Moving towards the 
grandeur of the symbols to which the Byzantine 
mosaicists, for example, gave form and colour, Chris- 
tian art was not retrogressing when it abandoned even 
the supreme perfections attained by the pagan world 
in its realistic art. The Byzantines were giving the 
appropriate expression of their ideas, even as the 
Greeks had done when they abandoned the hieratic 
formalism of Egypt to produce an art based on their 
new delight in the meaning that they found in nature. 
The periods of decadence are those in which man is 
too weak to perceive new aspects of the world, when 
he can only attempt to repeat the expressions of the 
past—a hopeless task, for the ever-changing world 
never shows the same features twice. The strength 
of the modern period is precisely in its power of 
renewal, in its bringing forth the succession of masters 
whom we shall attempt to follow in these pages—the 
men who have given us the greatest record of an era 
of amazing health and fecundity, 

WALTER Pacu. 


MUSIC. 
THE PLAIN MAN AND MUSIC. 


SHOULD the amateur production of music be widely 
developed in the present movement for glee clubs and 
orchestras’ in colleges and schools, we should expect 
from it a deeply salutary effect not only on “low- 
browism,” with its crude taste for “jazz” and rag- 
time, but also on “high-browism,” from the affecta- 
tion and sterility of which our contemporary music 
suffers quite as much. As the good beer increased in 
our musical glass, we should hope to see the froth as 
well as the dregs diminish. This would be the natural 
and inevitable result of bringing the emotional vitality 
of the plain man back into an art which for lack 
of it now too often hardens into professionalism or 
languishes into decadence. 

If we look candidly about us at our professional 
music, we shall see the hallmarks of decadence on 
every hand. First of all, or at any rate more striking 
than any other symptom, is the almost universal pre- 


1See the article, “Music and the Plain Man,” in the Freeman of 
13 June, 1923. 
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occupation with manner at the expense of matter. 
a blasé intellectual curiosity about how music is made 
takes the place of the eager, child-like, esthetic joy 
in music itself of the really creative periods. When 
people become sophisticated they forget the emotional 
object of expression, losing themselves in subtleties 
about its methods and materials, as the euphuists did 
in literature, for example, and as our Schonbergs, 
Scriabins, and Stravinskys, and even to a large degree 
our Debussys and Ravels, have done in music. Like 
Schonberg they set themselves to devising a super- 
counterpoint that flouts the limitations of the human 
ear; ot with Scriabin they invent a “mystic chord” 
‘built on fourths, in defiance of nature; or with the 
French “Groupe des Six” they explore “polytonie” 
(several keys or tonalities at once), quite as the 
euphuists looked up all the six-syllable words in the 
dictionary or jumbled together all the similes in 
zoology. They idolize what they call “originality,” by 
which they mean a search for oddity rather than a 
masterly use of the familiar; and they prefer the use- 
lessly complicated, cluttered up, and messed about to 
the simple, the necessary, and the noble, just as the 
euphuists would doubtless have preferred Cleveland’s 
“innocuous desuetude” to Lincoln’s “With malice 
towards none, with charity towards all,” using as it 
does only words comparable to the standard harmonies 
of music, “triads,” “sevenths,” and “ninths,” without 
any “elevenths,” “thirteenths,” or “higher disso- 
nances.” 

There is of course no reason why the most complex 
harmonies, the most ferocious dissonances, should not 
be used, provided the thought calls for them: it is 
the valuing of the medium above the thought that is 
decadent. Shakespeare, in his “The multitudinous 
seas incarnadine,” is no euphuist. Monosyllables in 
this case would not have caught the flavour of his 
thought. Many phrases of Debussy, built on the far- 
famed “whole-tone scale,” achieve a distinction obtain- 
able in no other way; some of Stravinsky’s dis- 
sonances are equally happy. But to all such matters 
two esthetic principles apply, of which many modern 
composers seem either unaware or contemptuous. The 
first is that, since music is peculiarly an art of con- 
trast, all its technical procedures depend on foiling 
against their opposites for much of their effect. The 
ear can, for instance, be easily habituated to any de- 
gree of dissonance, but for that very reason quickly 
loses the force of the dissonance unless the latter be 
carefully foiled against consonances. Progress here 
consists, therefore, in widening the scope of the 
consonance-dissonance antithesis, without ever losing 
hold of its first term; so that to use nothing but dis- 
sonances would obviously be, not very bold, but only 
rather stupid. A Schumann can make more effect with 
a mild frottement of two tones than can an Ornstein 
by sitting on the piano. 

Good string-quartet writing, again, requires infinitely 
delicate adjustments. To ignore the basis of such 
adjustments is not the same thing as successfully to 
solve each as it arises. One can see what a lover of 
this beautiful and almost obsolete art had in mind 
in replying to an admirer of Schonberg, who had 
protested that the viola part alone of his quartet was 
a masterpiece: “Yes, the viola part alone is more of 
a masterpiece than the whole quartet.” Similar con- 
siderations apply to “polytonie.” The older tonal sys- 
tem of Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner is marvellously 
rich in its systems of relationship, its hierarchies of 
interrelationship, in and between keys—how rich only 
the intelligent lover of classic music knows. Unless 


the listener to two keys at once can hold fast all these 
prior relations of at least one of them (and it may 
be doubted if any human mind could achieve such 
a feat) “polytonie”’ is in truth an impoverishment 
rather than an enrichment of the medium. 

A second esthetic principle even more important 
than any concerning the medium itself, however, is 
that all qualities of the medium are after all only 
means to ends, and these ends are the thoughts to be 
expressed. Now in music the thoughts are the 
melodies. It is the melodies that give its final char- 
acter to a work of musical art; compared with them 
harmony is quite subordinate. Says M. Vincent 
d’Indy: “In order that harmony should be durable, it 
must constitute, not mere glistening surface, mere 
tapestry, but rather the clothing of the living and 
acting being which is the rhythmed melody. ‘The cos- 
tume, in this case, may safely pass out of style—the 
human person, if it is well constituted, will endure.” 
Is it not obvious to any unprejudiced listener to most 
of the so-called “ultra-modern” composers that they 
have precisely reversed the normal condition, that 
much of their music is all-harmony and no melody, 
all “glistening surface,” tapestry, clothing, with no 
“living and acting being” beneath? Is not precisely 
this the reason why they are so uniformly dull— 
why they all sound so strangely alike? It is only to 
the technically sophisticated that they seem bold revo- 
lutionaries; the only boldness of an artist is to have 
ideas; and however iconoclastic these men may be in 
harmony, harmony is secondary, and so far as they 
lack the imaginative force to project rhythms that 
shall seize the imagination of the listener, their final 
effect must be, to the plain man, and to the musician 
happy enough to retain something of the plain man’s 
unspoiled simplicity, merely wearisome, flat, and tame. 

A technical analysis based on rhythm rather than 
harmony, on the essential, that is to say, rather than 
the superficial, would bear out the plain man’s im- 
pression. Of course, such an analysis can not be 
made here in detail, and it is hard to speak accurately 
of so complex a matter in general terms. But it may 
be pointed out that while “cerebrals” like Schonberg 
run to rather featureless, wandering rhythmic out- 
lines, a group influenced by French impressionism and 
including such diverse personalities as Debussy, Ravel, 
Poulenc, Milhaud, Malipiero, Casella, Cyril Scott, and 
Goossens, use on the other hand, almost exclusively, 
short-breathed rhythms of a few notes, endlessly and 
monotonously repeated, often in combination with an 
ostinato or persistent figure.’ Still another group, 
Prokofiev, Stravinsky, and Casella in part of his 
work, complete the downward curve of decadence and 
arrive back at the starting point of rhythmic develop- 
ment—the crude childishness of “jazz.” Stravinsky’s 
“Ragtime,” Bela-Bartok’s ‘Bear Dance,” and even 
Debussy’s ‘“‘Gollywog’s Cakewalk,” are examples of 
how composers who might have advanced the great 
tradition of Bach and Beethoven can degenerate in- 
stead into second childhood, and take a noble art into 
the nursery to trifle with. 

Thus in one way or another most of this music 
is as featureless in rhythm—the essential factor in mu- 
sical originality—as it is futile in its more superficial 
harmonic complexities. Are its practitioners dimly 
aware of this ineptitude? Is it by a process of 


‘| rationalization that they so constantly, as theorists and 


1 The quasi-mechanical repetitions of short phrases in Ravel’s String 
Quartet, for example, beginning at the very start, soon grow almost 
intolerable to a sensitive listener, Mr. Ernest Newman has recently 
commented on the “‘short-breath” and in general the melodic insignifi- 
cance, of Ravel, truly pointing out that if you scratch his surface 
you find Chaminade underneath. i 
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_ apologists, erect into virtues their very defects as 
creators? Why do they so tirelessly tell us that 
melody is old-fashioned? Why have they tabooed as 
_ “banal” those composers who, like Elgar and d’Indy, 
use themes, and as “academic” that process of thematic 
_ development which can never be denied to such themes, 
since “living and acting beings” can not choose but 
live and act? Why do they insist always that music 
must be entirely sensuous?—either agreeable or dis- 
agreeable to the senses, preferably the latter, but 
- making no appeal to the esthetic imagination, the 
_ mind, or the spirit. It all looks, one can not but re- 
flect, oddly like the psychology of the tailless fox. 
Besides what d’Indy has called “complications 
inutiles” in harmony, besides poverty in salient and 
broad-flung rhythmic design, such as Mr. Clive Bell 
in another art has well named “significant form,” there 
is a third hall-mark of decadence. This is a glorifi- 
cation of technical difficulty for itself, a worship of 
virtuosity, which seems as inevitable a product of 
professionalism in art as hocus-pocus is of a religious 
priesthood. Though no doubt partly commercial in 
origin, in one case as in the other, it seems to develop 
| also out of the necessity felt in perfect good faith for 
masking the fundamental emptiness of an art vacant of 
human emotion by means of a portentous elaboration of 
technique. Bach with an idea can bring music out of a 
single violin; the modern who lacks it requires an 
orchestra of over a hundred men, and writes things 
for them that they can just barely play—and that we 
wish they couldn’t. Not only has orchestral music 
become so difficult that only a few professional orches- 
tras, after long and ever more expensive rehearsals, 
can play most of it, but piano and chamber music, 
those parts of the art where in all great periods it 
has touched the amateur most closely, are hedged off 
from him to-day by wellnigh impassable technical bar- 
riers. Imagine college pianists and violinists, instead 
of navigating, with some peril but endless delight, as 
we used to do, the varied and romantic seas of Grieg, 
Brahms, and Franck, venturing on the uncharted 
wastes and among the engulfing billows of Florent 
Schmitt! Fancy a string quartet of young business 
men regaling themselves in leisure hours with Stravin- 
sky and Schonberg! There is no need for music to 
be so difficult, there is no sense or real skill in making 
it so. Such difficulty is rather a sign of impediments 
unremoved, of complications not thought through, of 
problems unsolved. If the young composer will but 
resolve to show his prowess, not by the crabbedness 
but by the ease of his product, he will at last have a 
task worthy of his mettle. We may justly conclude 
that wherever difficulty becomes an end in itself the 
ideas it should serve are lacking. Nine-tenths of our 
modern music, in plain fact, is needlessly, injuriously, 
and stupidly complicated. Let us stop gaping at it in 
an equally stupid awe. Let us laugh it good humour- 
edly out of court. 

In order to do that, however, we should have first 
of all to conquer in ourselves weaknesses akin to its 
own. We should have candidly to admit that we, too, 
were afraid to stand fearlessly and independently on 
our own esthetic perceptions, that we were dominated 
by herd standards and conventions, that we were 
servile followers of prevailing fashions—in short, that 
we were snobs. And snobbism is always and every- 
where the last and unfailing mark of decadence. If we 
wish to study in detail its characteristic mental proc- 
esses, we have only to glance at any of the accepted 
organs of ultra-modernism, such as the Dial in Amer- 

ica, the Chesterian in England, the Revue Musicale in 
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France. In all of them we shall observe the same 
endless mutual admiration of the spokesmen of the 
“new” movements, the accepted vogues; the same 
panegyrics on each other’s works, the same exposi- 
tions of pet artistic fads; the same complacent igno- 
rance or open contempt of all original minds which 
will not fall into their procession. In all we shall find 
the same curious use of question-begging epithets, such 
as “modern,” “original,” “radical,” for those who 
“belong,” and “old-fashioned,” “academic,” “pedantic,” 
“conventional” for outsiders, without reference to 
such obvious facts as that no idiom could be more 
thoroughly conventional than that of French impres- 
sionism, for example, with its stock harmonies and 
its routine orchestral tricks—stopped horns, muted 
and divided strings, glissando harps, and the like. In 
short, we shall find on every page evidences of the 
exclusiveness described by Thoreau, by which we 
exclude ourselves from true enjoyments, and by which 
from time immemorial snobs have insulated themselves 
from the life-giving contact of plain men. 

Now the significant social-musical phenomenon of 
our time, as will doubtless be recognized by future 
students, is the segregation of several musical classes, 
and most strikingly of the snobs, in international 
groups that disregard national frontiers. ‘“National- 
ism” may have been characteristic of the later nine- 
teenth century, of the period of Grieg, Dvorak, and 
the Russian “Kutchka,”’ but it is far less so of the 
twentieth, though most critics, still dominated by 
nationalist conceptions, hardly realize the change. 
Nationalist, and even racial, distinctions have become 
comparatively negligible in modern music: they have 
been quietly replaced by class stratifications. The im- 
portant division to-day seems to be that for which we 
have used the figure of a glass of beer, with its dregs, 
beer and froth; or, less figuratively, the division into 
three esthetic levels: first, that of the Philistines or 
“low-brows,” poor or rich (they hold, for instance, 
many of the boxes at the opera) whose favourite mu- 
sic is “jazz’’; second, that of plain men who, when 
they listen to music at all, like to hear Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Schubert, Chopin, Wagner, Verdi, Tschai- 
kowsky, Brahms, Franck, Elgar, Moussorgsky or 
Strauss; and third, that of the snobs or “high-brows,” 
whose interest in music is less zesthetic than intellectual 
or social, and whose curiosity spreads over such a 
varied terrain as Stravinsky, Scriabin, Schonberg, 
Palmgren, Ornstein, Malipiero, Casella, Satie, Mil- 
haud, Griffes, Prokofiev, Goossens, Lord Berners and 
Arthur Bliss. 

It is amusing to note how totally irrelevant national 
distinctions are to lists made like these on the basis 
of a significant artistic contrast. Beyond the rather 
disturbing fact that only in the second is there an 
American name, there is little geographical comment 
to make upon them. Is it not obvious that Prokofiev 
is far nearer to almost any other man in his list than 
to his compatriots Tschaikowsky and Moussorgsky, as 
they in their turn have more in common with any 
German, English or Italian composer in their list than 
with him? Shall we not group Goossens rather with 
Milhaud of Paris or Griffes of New York than with 
Elgar, Vaughan Williams, or Gustav Holst of Lon- 
don? Is Schénberg to be placed with his fellow- 
countrymen Brahms and Wagner, or rather with 
Casella, Malipiero or Stravinsky? No, modern de- 
cadence and its accompanying snobbism seem to be 
international, universal, and inescapable. Wherever 
music becomes over-intellectualized and is used as the 
plaything of a class, wherever it cuts itself off from 
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the vitalizing currents of human feeling, it dries up 
and withers away. On the other hand, and fortunately, 
the more healthy tendencies of our time seem to be 
as little confined within national frontiers as the less 
healthy ones. We easily forget that d’Indy is French, 
Elgar English, and Strauss German: we remember 
only that they all write good music. It is in an in- 
crease in the production and the appreciation of such 
international, universal music as theirs, made for no 
one nation, cast, group or clique, that the hope of our 
future art of music must lie. 
DanieL Grecory Mason. 


BOOKS. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PEPYS. 


SOME sixteen years ago, Mr. St. Loe Strachey, the 
editor of the Spectator, picked up a landscape at an 
auction sale in London. He bought the picture simply 
on its merits, and did not at the time notice the signa- 
ture. In fact, he has confessed that he would not have 
known who the artist was even if he had noticed the 
signature, which was that of Joseph Farington. In 
London to-day the name of Joseph Farington is in 
everybody’s mouth. Mr. Strachey is loud in praise of 
the specimen of his art which he possesses: but few 
care to remember that from 1785 until his death in 
1821 he was a leading member of the Royal Academy. 
He was indeed for many years the recognized dictator 
of that body. All that is forgotten. He has become 
famous in quite another capacity—as an eighteenth- 
century Pepys; and the manner of his reincarnation 
was in this wise: 

In the closing months of the year 1921, Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson, the auctioneers who occupy Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s house in Leicester Square, were 
called upon to inspect the property of a Miss Tyrwhitt; 
and found, among other things, a mahogany case stored 
in a lumber room. This was found to contain some 
hundred volumes of diaries, notebooks, sketch-books, 
and journals of tours, in the handwriting of Farington. 
The art-editor of the London Morning Post inspected 
the documents, and upon his advice the proprietors of 
that newspaper bid at the auction on 9 December, 1921, 
for the collection, which was knocked down to them 
for IIO guineas. 

The Diary’ was begun on Saturday, 13 June, 1793, 
and the last entry is dated Sunday, 30 December, 1821, 
the day of Farington’s death. He had been staying 
with his brother Richard at Parr’s Wood, Didsbury, 
near Manchester, and had attended the evening service 
at the parish church. As he was descending the stairs 
from his brother’s pew in the gallery he slipped and 
struck his head against the pavement of the floor of 
the church with such force that he was instantaneously 
killed. In the present volume, the entries extend 
only as far as 24 August, 1802: but readers of the 
Morning Post have progressed much farther. The 
publication of extracts commenced in that journal on 
23 January, 1922, and is still proceeding. The interest 
aroused was immediate and has been continuous. 


Of the value of this contemporary record of indi- | 


viduals and events there can not be the smallest doubt. 
Farington knew almost every eminent man and woman 
of the time; and very little escaped him. There is 
something in his jottings for every one to browse 
upon. First, there are the items of European interest. 
These are mainly concerned with the inner workings 

1“The Diary of Joseph Farington, R. A.” Volume I: July 13, 1793, 


to August 24, 1802. Edited by James Greig. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $7.50, 


of the Royal Academy, but are full of other matter also. 
Vivid descriptions are given of Marat in London, where 
he lived in 1775 in the house of Zucchi, A. R. A., who 
afterwards married Angelica Kauffmann—a little man, 
slender but well made, of yellow aspect and quick eye, 
perpetually moving his body or limbs, and disposed to 
“abuse of the establishments which existed”—and of 
Edmund Burke’s meeting with Mirabeau, when, in 
spite of the imperfect acquaintance of each with the 
other’s language, “these celebrated men argued with 
as much earnestness and continuation as if they had 
been speaking a language common to both.” Scraps 
of information about the Revolution in France con- 
stantly find a place in the Diary. There would be 
quite a modern ring about the following entry if only 
the word “Russia” were substituted for “France”: 


The events which are succeeding each other in France and 
which posterity will consider with horror and almost doubt 
of from their atrocity are received here as the news of the 
day: so habituated are we by repetition to the shocking 
accounts received that the natural effect of a first emotion is 
weakened. 


Nearly every notable of the period flits at one time 
or another across these pages—Nelson and Lady Ham- 
ilton, Burke and Pitt, Mrs. Siddons and Sheridan, 
Gibbon and Fanny Burney, George Stevens and Ed- 
mund Malone, Sir Francis Burdett and Wilkes, Fox 
and his mistress, Mrs. Armstead, in their country 
retreat at St. Anne’s Hill, Chertsey. Boswell, who 
was Secretary for Foreign Correspondence at the 
Academy, tells Farington that Dr. Johnson left off 
drinking wine because of “a constant apprehension 
which he had of becoming insane.” Nevertheless the 
“Great Cham” had a strong head, for he used often 
to declare that “he had never been known to have been 
intoxicated, though he once at. College drank three 
bottles at a sitting.” There is more about gambling, 
however, than drinking. Miss Pelham, the niece of 
the Duke of Newcastle, is mentioned as being addicted 
to the passion of gaming to such an extent that, in 
spite of losing £70,000, “she carries every guinea she 
can to the table, where she will weep and lose” and 
borrows from the bystanders when her purse has 
been emptied. 

Farington was a frequent visitor at Strawberry Hill; 
and there are many allusions to Horace Walpole. 
Among artists, J. M. W. Turner is beginning to make 
a name: his early struggles are described and his 
failure to secure election as an Associate in 1798. 
Lawrence had “arrived” in 1793 and was charging 160 
guineas for a full-length portrait. His price for a 
three-quarter length was forty guineas, as compared 
with Romney’s thirty. Raeburn, who lamented his 
isolation at Edinburgh, and whose portrait of Sir 
Walter Scott lately sold for close upon £10,000, was 
content with twenty-five guineas. Hoppner and Opie 
and Gainsborough and Constable all figure in one 
entry or another. Sir William Beechey’s pictures are 
said to be “only fit for sea captains and merchants”: 
but crotchety old George III seemed to have a good 
opinion of him, for he knighted him for painting a pic- 
ture of the royal review of the Third or Prince of 
Wales’s Regiment of Light Dragoons, although he did 
throw the canvas out of the window because the figure 
of his eldest son (the “First Gentleman in Europe”) 
had been introduced. “Hey, what, what! Beechey, the 
Prince! Damn the Prince!” 

Secondly, there are the entries of Anglo-Indian 
interest. These are many; for of Farington’s seven 
brothers, four entered the Marine service of the East 
India Company. Frequent indications occur of the 
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influence exerted upon Farington by these family as- 
sociations with the East. He has much to say about 
the trial of Warren Hastings—which lasted for “seven 
years, two months, and eleven days’—and about the 
immense sums spent by Anglo-Indian Nabobs—who 
perhaps ought also to have been impeached—in buying 
estates and seats in Parliament. Quite a coterie of his 
fellow academicians had gone to India to shake the 
pagoda tree, such as Hodges, Ozias Humphry, Zoffany 
and Thomas Daniell and his nephew William. Here 
is an entry which gives us a glimpse of three of them: 


29 August, 1798. [Thomas] Daniell to tea—has been to- 


day to Norwood with Zoffany and Wm. Daniell in search 


of Gypsies—found an old woman and family—gave her 
half-a-crown—then questioned her abt. names of things— 
found that forty words were the same as the language of the 
natives of Bengal—twenty-six of them precisely—in aspect, 
complexion, language they so much resemble that Daniell 
is confident they came originally from East Indies. 


Finally, there are the references to America. These 
are scattered, but well worth assembling. The first 
entry is on 1 July, 1794: “Mr. [John] Trumbull, the 
Artist, is arrived from America, and comes in the 
capacity of Secretary to Mr. [John] Jay, the ambassa- 
dor, to settle the differences which have arisen between 
the two countries lately.” This was not Trumbull’s 
first visit. In 1780, while studying art under Ben- 
jamin West, he had been arrested as a spy and con- 
fined for seven months in Bridewell. His liberation 
was secured with difficulty, and mainly through the 
influence of Edmund Burke. While in prison a 
portrait of him was painted by Gilbert Stuart (who 
later went to New York and was “well employed”) : 
and in this picture (which is now in the possession of 
Mr. John Lane, the publisher) the prison bars are 
distinctly visible. The two artists naturally fore- 
gathered: and Farington took copious notes of all 
that was told him. “America thrives rapidly, towns 
increase in size and people grow rich.” Although 
a Republican, Trumbull was still a bit of a tory. “He 
spoke of Tom Paine with aversion.” Paine’s “tem- 
porary pamphlet entitled Common Sense” gave him 
for a while credit in America, “but He was at last 
seen through, to be a man disposed by nature to dis- 
turb the peace and order of Society.” In 1796, Trum- 
bull made a tour on the European Continent. On his 
return he had some interesting things to say about the 
“disposition of the French” who “are induced to fight 
with such astonishing ardour because they are per- 
suaded it is the only way to procure a peace soon.” 
But he was not so pleased with John Bull as he had 
been. When Farington expressed satisfaction at the 
good understanding which seemed to exist between 
England and America, “He angrily replied He did not 
know how long it may continue, if the Commanders 
of English Vessels are permitted to insult the Ameri- 
can ships as they do.” He had, it seems, been stopped 


on his passage across from France “and notwithstand- 


ing He shewed all the papers required by the regula- 
tions, yet this ship was kept an Hour in custody, and 
threatened to be carried in as a prize.” 

A further conversation with Trumbull about his 
experiences in France is recorded, after the manner of 
Alfred Jingle, by Farington on 31 January, 1708. 
“The eyes of America now opened—did favour France, 
but now see nothing permanent, no integrity—though 
did not approve all in England, yet see it a country 
which can be depended upon.” Then follows a thumb- 


nail sketch of Monroe, of Doctrine fame: “a sour, 


weak man” sent to France by “an error of concilia- 


tory parties’ where he became a “tool of French 


Government” which was then conducted by the 
Directory. A year earlier, on 14 February, 1797, 
Farington records the holding by Trumbull of a sale of 
pictures which was evidently not particularly success- 
ful, as most of the lots were bought in by Trumbull 
himself. According to Alderman Boydell, the art pub- 
lisher, Benjamin West had supplied Trumbull with 
money to make the purchases in France. 

On 27 November, 1795, Farington jots down a con- 
versation with Captain Hardy who is “just returned 
from America,” and who “speaks of the people of 
New York as being sociable and hospitable, and well 
disposed towards the English.” On 28 October, 1706, 
we come across the impression left by Philadelphia 
upon Mr. Frank Philips, a Manchester man, who “was 
in America in February last for abt. six weeks.” The 
Quaker city is described as “well built”— 


The [roofs] brick red and of a very beautiful composition. 
The window caseings and abt. doors marble. The streets 
broad. The Houses three or four stories high. Morris 
[Robert Morris] is building a house that appears like a 
Palace. There are few public buildings. 


Both Hardy and Philips have something to say 
about the experience of Dr. Priestley in America. He 
“was not attended to.” His abilities were respected, 
but he was thought “too much a political character.” 
When he arrived in New York he was taken up by 
“some people who have formed themselves into Clubs 
and Societies: but not by the people at large.” He 
was equally disappointed in Philadelphia, where “he 
expected to be received with particular honour by the 
President.” The reason apparently was that “an ill 
disposition prevails among a certain description of dis- 
affected people in many parts of that country and who 
are hostile to Government and dissatisfied with the 
laws.” A man of Priestley’s “restless disposition and 
principle” was not therefore to be encouraged. 

The temptation is great to continue these quotations ; 
but this would not be fair to the reader, for it is 
hardly possible, by means of excerpts, to give an ade- 
quate idea of the extreme attractiveness of this book. 
Enough has been said, it is hoped, to indicate how 
rich a quarry has been laid bare by the enterprise of 
the London Morning Post. Farington’s diary is essen- 
tially a book worth buying, worth reading, and worth 
keeping. 

H. E. A. Corton. 


THE DRAMA OF TRANSITION. 


Nor for a long time has there been so much interest given 
to the drama as there is to-day. There are new theories 
about the play, new theories about the stage, new theories 
about the actor. Dramatic criticism is unlike any other 
kind; it is not so much appreciative as advisory: one 
would say, reading almost any book upon the drama, 
that the critic unconsciously felt himself superior to the 
dramatist, and had more capacity for high enjoyment 
than the other has for high creation. Indeed, the talent 
displayed to-day in a secondary concern for the drama 
is indisputable; and probably this busy theorizing arises 
from a dim feeling that the living atmosphere in which 
a great drama might blossom is not there. It is a sub- 


-stitute for the real thing, and has an air a little desperate. 


But it will probably work for good in the end; already it 
is directing a stream of intellectual interest on the theatre, 
and that interest, when it has grown stronger and less 
deliberate than it is now, may make possible.a real 
dramatic literature. 

The difficulty at present, as a perusal of Mr. Goldberg’s 
introductory chapter makes clear, is that in the variety 
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of advice showered on the dramatist the problems of 
dramatic creation are not solved, but further confused. 
There is Mr. Lewisohn with one point of view; Mrs. 
Storm Jameson with another. There is, most solid and 
cultivated of all, Mr. Spingarn; and there is Mr. Nathan, 
whose tremendous wealth of experience and common sense 
makes it difficult for his utterances to be set aside: he 
has, in spite of his vivacity, a certain weight. Now comes 
Mr. Goldberg, sets one critic against the other, and, 
quoting Molnar’s “Liliom,” concludes: “Nobody’s right— 
but they all think they are right.... A lot they know!” 
“Let us, therefore,” he exclaims, “dismiss at the outset 
both certainty and the literary hierarchies that it con- 
notes. By no means are we to relinquish the right to 
entertain opinions; but let us be modest even in our occa- 
sional cocksureness. Opinions are only human; they 
change with us.” So, accepting the adventurous theory 
of criticism, he goes, with as little theoretical ballast as 
possible, on an expedition through the dramatic literatures 
of the present-day world. 

On the whole, considering the difficult situation of dra- 
matic criticism, and the number of contradictory laws 
which have been laid down, each with equal emphasis, 
Mr. Goldberg’s attitude is probably the best that could be 
taken. To refrain from adding another canon to the 
confusion of law already existing, to interest people in 
the drama without claiming their adherence for any set 
theory, was a very sensible thing to do: it encompasses all 
the good which the propagandist critics of the theatre 
accomplished, without effecting the confusion of tongues 
which their enthusiasms brought with them. In telling 
in a detached and critical temper what is being done in 
Italy, Spain, Germany, France, Russia and South Amer- 
ica, Mr. Goldberg will no doubt increase the intelligent 
appreciation of the modern theatre; and that is the best 
thing that can be done. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Goldberg’s survey* will have for a 
certain section of the public an extremely disappointing 
effect. In the transitional drama of to-day there is, one 
must sorrowfully admit, no great figure, one would almost 
say, no great human impulse. The stage, as Mr. Gold- 
berg describes it, is becoming more and more stagey, and 
less and less a matter of human interest. The German 
Expressionists, the Italian grotesques, Mr. Eugene O’ Neill 
himself, do not interest any essential part of our natures. 
Even the Viennese comedies of Schnitzler, a little old- 
fashioned as they already sound, were in some way more 
humanly significant than the dramas which have suc- 
ceeded them. There is an extreme ingenuity in the plays 
of Pirandello; an almost abnormal desire to be real, and 
brutally real, in the dramas of Hasenclever and Kaiser; 
but they are all somehow outside the humanistic tradi- 
tion. They lack, one feels, not only the great assump- 
tions behind all art, but those which are implicit in the 
ordinary life of humanity. They are shallow, not intel- 
lectually—there they are sometimes very efficient—but, 
what is worse, humanly: they are without the sentiment of 
man. In Schnitzler, artificial as-he can be, there is an 
inherited sense of humanity which makes his smallest 
works solid and worth attention. It is the absence of 
this from the dramatic literatures which Mr. Goldberg 
describes which gives such an air of aridity to his 
chronicle. Why precisely the most interesting minds of 
our time, the minds which inaugurate movements, should 
be cursed with this defect, is a mystery; but it is fairly 
certain that the coming to a disastrous fruition of our 
industrial system, our specialized life, had something to 
do with it. A real art, an art which can renew flesh and 
spirit, can not be attained by recording that life, but only 


1“The Drama of Transition: Native and Exotic Playcraft.” 
Goldberg, Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Co. $5.00. 
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by diving beneath it to the truth which, healthy or suffer- 
ing, is always there. The machine age and not humanism 
has produced the bulk of modern drama. 

The strange interest which this drama arouses remains. 
We want a drama; that is, we desire to see before our 
eyes again the immemorial tragedy and comedy of life 
sub specie @ternitatis; and, if we desire that intensely 
enough, perhaps in the end we shall find it. The drama 
of transition has striven to satisfy not this desire, but 
only the specialized desires of people interested in the 
theatre. Mr. Goldberg would have done a great service 
if, as well as disembarrassing himself of the theories of 
other critics, he had criticized his dramatists from a 
humanistic standpoint, and had asked of each of them, 
What is your real significance for me, not as a critic 
interested in the theatre, but as a man interested in liv- 
ing? But he does not go deep enough to touch anything 
creative; his attitude is too much one of mere interest, 
and he is too satisfied with his mere interest. He is, how- 
ever, unusually well informed: it was something of a 
feat to describe objectively the dramatic literatures of a 
dozen countries. Epwin Murr. 
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THE ANCIENT ART OF MEXICO. 

In its recently-published budget the Mexican Government 
allotted 100,000 pesos for research into the civilizations 
that bloomed before Cortés and for the preservation of 
ancient monuments. This is a decrease of 128,763 pesos 
from‘last year, which saw the highly successful termina- 
tion of one of the greatest archeological projects ever 
undertaken by any Government, namely: the excavation 
and restoration of the Citadel at Teotihuacan. But the 
decreased sum is more than the Congress of the United 
States can be persuaded to allot to our own Bureau of 
Ethnology in spite of the manifold new services which 
it might be called upon to perform. 

In Mexico the Department of Anthropology operates 
under the Secretary of Agriculture, while the National 
Museum has a separate organization connected with the 
University. Herein lies the possibility of healthy emula- 
tion. The efforts of the new Department of Anthro- 
pology are not limited to archzological research in any 
dreary and denatured sense of the term. Indeed, the de- 
clared purposes are cultural and in keeping with the 
present needs of Mexico. After the many years of war- 
stagnation, the intellectual condition of our southern 
neighbour called for a strong tonic to restore confidence 
among her own scholars and to re-establish her prestige 
as a creative nation in the fields of science. This Mexico 
found in good measure in the work which has just been 
carried to a successful issue. 

Red Indian blood of the Aztecs, the Mayas and Zapo- 
tecs is still predominant beyond the Rio Grande. It is the 
idea behind the new anthropological studies that a good 
civic morale can be built upon the ruins of ancient racial 
achievement. Of course it is not meant to revive the old- 
time arts as such, but to revive the group-psychology 
which made these arts possible. Civilizations are based 
first of all upon an adequate supply of food; secondly, 
upon an illusion of solidarity among the individuals who 
make up society. This illusion of solidarity—we would 
call it teamwork on the baseball-field—makes men finer 
and more effective as members of a machine than they 
are capable of being as individuals. High culture is the 
sublimation of the gregarious instinct. 

Mexico, in the past, has been thwarted in her full 


“national development from a variety of causes. Long ago 


Humboldt described her as “a beggar seated on a bag 
of gold”; and while he was referring to the unused wealth 
of soil and climate, the epigram holds true of the imma- 
terial possibilities of intellectual and emotional life which 
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are vastly more important to a nation than gold. Anthro- 


pology, the master science of humanity, is appealed to in 
this new governmental departure to diagnose and apply 


a remedy for what is recognized as an unhealthy condition 


of society. 
The director of the Mexican Department of Anthro- 
pology, Dr. Manuel Gamio, offers to English readers a 


digest of the three volumes, recently published* as the 


ie ore if 


first fruits of this project, which survey the natural 
and social environment in the Valley of Teotihuacan. The 


| past and present conditions of man in this valley, the 
indigenous’ products and the developmental possibilities 


are discussed fully and many suggestions are made for 
utilizing ancient art in new industrial ways and for build- 
ing-enterprise upon local pride and community loyalty. 
On details opinions may differ, but the thing to be recog- 


nized is that here is a practical beginning for a structure. 


of vast idealism. 
The simplicity and breadth of the concept may best be 
gathered from Dr. Gamio’s own words: 


The achievement of an ideal social, economic, political and 
physical life has been a persistent aim on the part of all 
peoples. It is the duty of Governments and of individuals to 
find efficient means to attain these ends. It is therefore nec- 
essary that they should be thoroughly familiar with the means 
that would further their achievement as well as with all 
obstacles against them. 

This knowledge can not be obtained without studying both 
the people and their environment. It is only by considering 
the influence of the environment upon the human being and 
his influence upon the environment, that we may secure the 
best results. 

When Governments proceed in any other way they meet 
with disaster, for it is impossible indefinitely to rule a people 
whose nature and conditions of life we ignore. The people, 
unable to develop under a governmental system which is 
forced upon them, and which has no insight into their prob- 
lems, either degenerate and become weak, or else make their 
justified protests known by means of continued revolts. 

If our population were, racially, linguistically, culturally and 
in its economic conditions, identical with the populations of 
other countries, where a satisfactory development has been 
attained, it would suffice to apply among us the different 
systems which have been successfully tried in other nations. 


~One unfortunate circumstance must be noted in con- 
nexion with this published report. The discovery of the 
wonderful sculptures on the buried face of an ancient 
pyramid in the Citadel was made too late to admit of a 
complete treatment in the work before us. Nevertheless, 
the very satisfactory excavation and restoration of the 
Citadel group under the direction of Dr. Gamio, and his 
efficient staff, the maps and models and full photographic 
record are, in effect, the best sort of publication. The 


facts are open to the world. 


Even while the excavations were in progress, scientists 
seized eagerly upon the new examples of ancient religious 
art. For instance, students connected with the National 
Museum have written a number of papers. My attention 
is called to several by Enrique Juan Palacios, especially 
noteworthy being his “Paginas de la Historia de México.” * 


‘In commenting on this second publication I do not wish to 


be thought less friendly, but a scientific paper is definitive 


and personal and lacks the ulterior values which may lie 


in a Governmental project. 
_Sefior Palacios first discusses the various opinions re- 
garding Teotihuacan—who were its builders, when it 


- flourished. He seems to incline to the theory that the 


Olmecs, not the Toltecs, were responsible for this sacred 


-1*Ta Poblacién del Valle de Teotihuacan.” Published under the 
Direction of Manuel Gamio. 3 volumes. Mexico City, 1922, Direccién 
de Antropologia. 


2“Paginas de la Historia de México.” Enrique Juan Palacios. Pub- 


_ lished by Zamorano, Mexico City, 1922. 
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city, once the grandest on the plateau of Mexico. These 
Olmecs, described as culture-bearers in the legends of 
Mexico, lived in the forested lowlands along the southern- 
most bight of the Gulf of Mexico, where they were in 
touch with the Mayas. Their name means rubber people, 
and “ulli,’ rubber, is a product of territory they occupied. 
But evidence accumulates that Teotihuacan was the origi- 
nal Tula of the Toltecs, and it is the opinion of the re- 
viewer if not of Palacios that the arts and gods of the 
Toltecs pass by almost insensible gradation into those of 
the Aztecs. As to the chronological position of Teotihua- 
can and of Xochicalco, some of the arguments of Palacios 
seem stronger than those advanced by Gamio. I can not 
admit that Teotihuacan flourished before the Mayan cities 
of the First Empire (B. C. 100-A. D. 600). No remains 
of hieroglyphic writing are found at the Toltec capital 
although we may assume from statements in histories that 
time-counts were used. The evidence of trade and com- 
parative art shows that Teotihuacan was a contemporary 
of the cities of the Second Empire of the Mayas, and it 
was probably at the height of its brilliance a thousand 
years ago. 

Sefior Palacios approaches some of the calendarical 
problems at Teotihuacan through the tenebrous mazes of 
symbolic art. He sees portentous calculations and vast 
time-periods where another might see only details of orna- 
ment or the necessary parts of animal bodies. The sum of 
human knowledge is not enlarged by the creation of fan- 
tastic theories which can never be proved or disproved, 
even though the game of shadow-logic has its fascinations. 
Objectively the plumed serpent of the Citadel pyramid is 
related to other figures of this imagined monster distri- 
buted from the Chibchas to the Mound Builders. But that 
the head represents the planet Venus, the rattles calendari- 
cal periods of the 365-day solar year, the 584-day Venus 
year and the 260-day permutations of the Central Ameri- 
can calendar, is a gratuitous assumption for which not one 
shadow of evidence is found at Teotihuacan. These 
astro-chronological matters assume a different aspect in 
Mayan codices, and on page 24 of the Dresden Codex we 
find calculations which present in orderly notation all 
that Palacios sees in the parts of plumed serpents. But 
Americanists welcome the revival of archeological inter- 
est among the scholars of Mexico. : 

HeErBert J. SPINDEN. 


WHITHER, INDEED? 


Tuat we should all betray the element we work in never 
ceases, however natural the fact is, to arouse surprise. 
Here, for instance, are two men dealing with a problem 
of contemporary history, and one stamps upon his treat- 
ment a form proclaiming the enlightened banker, while 
the other casts his*material into an unmistakably legal 
mould. It is quite likely that M. Caillaux* would resent 
the imputation of being a banker, but the fact remains 
that if he is to be classified as a French politician, he 
belongs to the familiar sub-species, “haute finance.” Our 
other author, Mr. Bausman,’ would not, I fancy, raise the 
least objection to being ticketed as an American attorney, 
though justice prompts me to add that he is not without 
something of the even serenity of the judge. The dark, 
mobile, and somewhat over-subtle face, which peers at us 
from behind the pages of M. Caillaux’s book, is as char- 
acteristically Gallic as Mr. Bausman’s clean-cut features 
and direct gaze, detectable beyond the printed words, are 
representative of what is best in the American tradition. 

M. Caillaux is in bad odour with that overwhelming 
section of his countrymen which, even before the war, 


1“Whither France? Whither Europe?” Joseph Caillaux. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

2“Tet France Explain.” Frederick Bausman, London: George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd. New York: Beyer’s Bookstore, 207 Fulton Street. $3.25. 
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felt itself irresistibly attracted to the frenzied nationalism 
of MM. Viviani, Millerand, and Poincaré. He dared to 
pursue, and not without notable success (the Morocco 
settlement!) a policy of reconciliation with Germany. But 
the catastrophe of 1914 scuttled him and his hopes. None 
the less he ventured to make himself the advocate of a 
negotiated peace and was soon as lonely as the rare 
individuals in the other countries of the world who under- 
took to talk common sense in the precincts of lunacy. He 
was arrested, tried, and deprived for a period of his 
civil rights. This book is evidence that he has not been 
converted to the standpoint and policies of the war- 
mongers. It is his confession of faith which, while pass- 
lng with dignified silence over the issues and wounds of 
the past, reaffirms that the new crisis in which Europe is 
involved, the crisis of reconstruction, still calls for recon- 
ciliation between France and Germany, as well as for 
the birth of a new spirit of co-operation among all the 
troubled peoples of Europe. 

M. Caillaux, who has quaffed of the waters of the 
French Revolution and can not forget it, is deeply stirred 
by the perception that the remnants of shattered Europe 
are an object of dispute between capitalism in its most 
predatory form and an anarchic communism. This is 
the tragic pass to which an unbridled nationalism has 
brought the ancient Continent. As the victory of either 
of these contending agencies would, according to him, 
signify the end of civilization, he is concerned to discover 
an escape, atid finds it in a via media, a compromise be- 
tween Western democracy and Russian sovietism. Fear- 
ing with all his might the hard-boiled conservatism which, 
since the war, has everywhere leaped into the saddle, he 
thinks that it can yet be overcome by the fiery energy of 
a truly liberal and democratic political system. But he 
recognizes—and this is his real contribution—that the 
economic system which grew up side by side with democ- 
racy, the system of laissez faire, must be modified at least 
to the degree of recognizing councils of workingmen in 
every factory, and in every State a national economic 
council co-ordinated with the national legislature. More- 
over, though French of the French, he is sufficiently 
the good European to demand that the economic unity 
of Europe be at last affirmed and set upon an enduring 
foundation. This economic co-operation on a super- 
national scale is more important to him than the more 
showy political fusion shadowed forth in the League 
of Nations. But how is the great forward step to be 
taken? He hints at a super-parliament composed of dele- 
gates from all the national legislatures and endowed with 
supreme economic powers, but his studied vagueness is a 
bit disconcerting and argues that the physician has not 
any too great confidence in his own prescription. 

If the Frenchman attacks the difficult problem of 
economic rehabilitation, the American concentrates his fire 
on that article of the treaty of Versailles which affirms 
the sole guilt of Germany and which, because it is a lie, 
vitiates the whole post-war atmosphere and mainly con- 
tributes to the perpetuation of the European chaos. Mr. 
Bausman, too, desires to rehabilitate Europe, but he de- 
sires to begin at the beginning, that is, with the moral 
issue. 

Hardly has our author come to grips with the myth of 
a single guilty nation when he runs into the luxuriant 
jungle of related myths which took root in the American 
mind during the war. The sole preparedness of Germany, 


the unpreparedness of all the other Powers, the German | 


plot for the conquest of the world, the deliberate touching 
off of the fuse by the Kaiser in July, 1914, the nobility of 
little Serbia, the inspired pacifism of France—these and a 
multitude of similar fictions constituted and, for that 
matter, still constitute the axioms on which our national 
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thinking on European questions is predicated. With the 


courage of a Hercules Mr. Bausman undertakes to clean 


j 


or 


. 


up the Augean stables of our minds and to sweep the 


whole swollen mass of buncombe into limbo. Incidentally, 
he is prepared to replace the hoary and vicious legends 
with twelve fundamental propositions, which he carefully 
enumerates (p. 36) and which, in their substance, define 
the war as a Franco-Russian undertaking for the purpose 
of satisfying, on the one hand, the desire for revenge of 
a small French governing clique and, on the other, the 
passion for conquest inherent in Russian imperialism. 
That the Kaiser and his advisers, far from desiring the 
war, had it literally forced on them is an integral part of 
Mr. Bausman’s conclusions. Instead of being the wolves 
they have been painted, the German leaders appear in the 
hardly more flattering réle of simpletons. But they do 
not plot; they are plotted against by an extraordinarily 
intelligent company of sharpers. 

The information on which these positions are based 
has in the main been supplied by the official publications, 
absolutely irrefutable in their character, which, since the 
close of the war, have issued in a steady stream from the 
archives of Petrograd, Vienna, and Berlin. Dozens of 
scholars have laboured to re-establish the picture of the 
crisis of 1914 in the light of wie es eigentlich gewesen, 
and Mr. Bausman has taken over their conclusions— 
notably, among Americans, those of Professor Fay. How- 
ever, this does not mean that he has spared himself the 
labour of re-examining for himself the whole body of the 
published source-material. Decidedly he stands on his own 
feet and, endowed with the temper of the fighter, he is 
not content until he has spitted, as if it were a rat, every 
absurdity and lie in our sombre heritage of war. In fact 
it is with the too great vigour of the assault that one is 
repeatedly tempted to quarrel. That the author, being a 
lawyer by profession, should have given his book a closely 


argumentative form is comprehensible. But in the ardour. 


of the battle he often goes too far, and runs the risk of 
producing a revulsion in the reader who has a liking for a 
little more elbow-room in forming his conclusions, Yet 
when all is said, the American public will find here an 
excellent corrective of its particular war-bias. One who 
knows that bias at first hand is intent on exorcising it. 
Will he succeed? Not unless this reviewer is profoundly 
mistaken about his fellow-countrymen. The beliefs popu- 
larized by the war have become the convenient basis for 
American thinking on European questions and our people 
will hesitate long before they wreck, for such a small and 
inconvenient matter as the truth, the proud edifice of their 
knowledge. 
FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“WHENEVER I find myself growing grim about the mouth; 


whenever it is a damp, drizzly November in my soul... 
then I account it high time to get to sea as soon as I can. 
This is my substitute for the pistol and ball,” says Herman 
Melville’s Ishmael. Not so Captain Nathaniel Brown Palmer, 
an old-time designer and sailor of American packets and 


clipper ships, who was born in Stonington, Connecticut, — 


twenty years before the author of “Moby-Dick.” Captain 
Nat took to the sea as a duck to water; shipped before the 
mast of a blockade-runner of the War of 1812 when he was 
fourteen; captained at eighteen a ship that sailed the un- 


charted waters of the Antarctic and discovered the continent 


long known as Palmersland. He made several sealing and 
exploring-expeditions in the South Shetlands and westward; 
commanded merchant vessels in the West Indian and South 
American trade; became commodore of a famous packet- 
line that plied between Liverpool and New York, and was 
largely responsible for the building of the first American 


1“Captain Nathaniel Brown Palmer.” John R, Spears, New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


clipper, built expressly for the opium-traffic between India 
and China. 


Mr. Spears’s life of this “iron man of wooden 


ships” is a spirited and well-written biography and, at the 
same time, a very lively historical sketch of the rise and 


fall of the Yankee clipper trade. The author employs in 


‘nice measure a rich nautical vocabulary. His style is as 


straightforward, as bluff, and as vigorous as the subject 
of the story; his pages are drenched in salt air, and resonant 
with the “surge and thunder” of the sea. He has written 
a journalist’s Odyssey of the American seafaring man to 
which one may, for the moment, “gladly turn from songs 


of modern speech” and win. brief respite and refreshment. 


1 eid Da 5S 


‘Ir the translation of “The Road to Calvary”? is a fair meas- 


ure of the original, it is certain that Alexei Tolstoy does not 
owe his reputation to an ear for good prose. Nor can he, 
adopting as he does a loose standard form for his novel, 
claim respect as a structural artist. His power comes wholly 
from his content, from his persistent use of bizarre or violent 


details. These details are provided ready-made by the currupt 


life of the well-to-do classes in Petrograd, the recent war, and 
the spectacular Russian revolutions; and a writer with talent 
would, indeed, find it difficult not to communicate the stresses 
of this period. “In war,” Count Tolstoy writes, “there was 
a double joy, it meant the destruction of things and the 
escape from the numbered pigeon-hole into the free fields. 
War was psychologically desired and therefore unavoidable.” 
War proceeded to reduce all laws to one, the law of utility, 
and this bred a gigantic hatred in the Russian populace; but 
Tolstoy’s bias in favour of the Whites prevents him from 
granting Bolshevism any intellectual direction. Many 
ideas are incorporated in “The Road to Calvary,” but here 
again a talented Russian writer can not escape his inheritance. 
As for a personal vision, there is none beyond a belief in 
Love, left here as usual as a vague capitalized abstraction. 
That is why, perhaps, Count Tolstoy fails to give substance 
to the persons and passions of his central characters who 
play out a love-theme against the turbulent background. 
G. B. M. 


WHEN James Bryce was but a boy his thoughts and his 
reading turned, he tells us, to the great mountain-mass of 
Central Asia; and in his later years he was able to visit the 


Altai range at last: This was but one excursion among the 


of the Caucasus.” 


_ North Arabia, .. 


many which diversified the days of a student, publicist and 
diplomat and which enabled him to refresh what might have 
been a dry and exacting career by frequent rambles through 
geography, ethnology, geology and botany. His “Memories 
of Travel”? ranges over a period of fifty years, from an 
early excursion into Iceland (1873) to a general view and 
appraisal of the scenery of North America made shortly 
before our author’s death. The intermediate papers transport 
the reader from Palestine to Switzerland, from Tahiti to 
the Hungarian Tatra. Everywhere one finds a rich and solid 
sobriety, the precision of an experienced observer, the con- 
cision of a practised writer, and that readiness for illuminat- 
ing cross-reference which only extended travel can provide. 
Thus, in the gentler phases of the Altai country, “we saw 
nothing comparable to the finer parts of the Italian Alps, or 
to the canyons of the Sierra Nevada in California, or to the 
luxuriance of the valleys that lie beneath the majestic summits 
Again: “The American deserts are more 
beautiful than those which I have seen in North Africa or 
. or in South Africa or Western South 
America or Iceland. Of the Mongolian and Australian 
deserts I know only the fringes.” On occasion the author 
can rise to an adequate degree of poetic appreciation which, 
even if staid, is warm, sincere and full of quiet dignity. 
H. B. F. 


Srupents of Hispanic culture have long been indebted to Mr. 
Morley for his studies in various branches of Spanish and 
Portuguese culture. His latest will serve to all but specialists 


1“Thd Road to Calvary.” Alexei Tolstoy. Translated by Mrs. 


_R. S. Townsend. New York: Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 


2 “Memories of Travel.”” Viscount Bryce. New York: The Macmil- 


lan Company. : $2.50. 
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as an introduction to one of the most widely-read Por- 
tuguese poets of the nineteenth century. Quental* (1842- 
1891) was a wracked soul, foredoomed by nature, perhaps, 
to that self-destruction which finally overtook him. He was, 
like so many of his fellow-Romantics, a living contradiction. 
Born in the aristocracy, he abandoned the obligations of his 
birth and plunged into socialism; though a strict Catholicism 
was part of his heritage, he left that, too, for the madden- 
ing doubt that fills so much of his verse; and, despite the 
sceptical vein in which a large part of his production is 
conceived, he was known among his friends as “Saint An- 
thero,” and as “an involuntary Christian.” These are the 
outer aspects of a conflict that may be followed in his son- 
nets, which reveal him as a spiritual descendant of both the 
French Romantics and the German philosophers. One au- 
thority upon Portuguese letters has called him “that rare 
thing in Portuguese literature, a poet who thinks.” So, too, 
Mr. Morley, who finds in Quental a rare faculty for drama- 
tizing the abstract: “His poetry is a marvellous synthesis 
of rational philosophy and vivid emotional imagination.” 
Though his suicide has been related immediately to politi- 
cal failure, one may discern its probable causes in the clash 
of these attributes. The translator contributes an. interest- 
ing introduction to his versions, which he desires to be judged 
solely upon their merits as English poetry; and it may be 
said that he often succeeds in catching the spirit of the 
original in happy English phrase and cadence. One would 
gladly receive similar volumes from Mr. Morley performing 
a like service for Jodo de Deus and Guerra Junqueiro. 


IG. 


In naming their little volume “The Life and Times of Tut- 
ankh-Amen,”? the publishers have overreached themselves, 
Every one with enough sense to be interested in this subject 
at all knows perfectly well that very little is known with 
certainty concerning the times of Tut-ankh-Amen, and prac- 
tically nothing concerning his life. The natural conclusion of 
the prospective purchaser would be that the book is spurious, 
As a matter of fact, it is a convenient résumé of information 
about ancient Egypt that might well interest the tourist. The 
book contains a superficial sketch of Egyptian history, with 


especial reference to the XVIII dynasty; an account of the 
various methods of excavation, and a description of mummi- 


fication and funerary solemnities. The brief outline of 
Egyptian religious belief gives a proper emphasis to the un- 
derlying mysticism which is generally unknown to the casual 
student. But it is difficult to understand why the author, having 
explained the basic monotheism of the system, should surmise 
that King Akhen-Aton (Khu-en-Atem) learned monotheism 
from his Asiatic mother. It is often noticeable how com- 
plicated a theory of this sort may become despite the obvious 
interpretation of the facts. One of the experts on royal tombs 
recently contributed an article to the newspapers in which he 
began by explaining that Tut-ankh-Amen restored the power- 
ful priesthood of Amon, and concluded by expressing his 
astonishment that the furnishings of the tomb were so un- 
usually magnificent. His theory was that perhaps they had 
been collected from other tombs and placed with Tut-ankh- 
Amen to preserve them from the robbers. It would seem far 
more plausible that the priests of Amen buried this king with 
special splendour because he restored their order; but such 
simplicity is generally avoided by experts. The present author 
is more liberal-minded. His story of the “life” of King Tut- 
ankh-Amen is “as imagined by a modern Egyptian, basing my: 
practical knowledge on the monuments and remains just 
found, and my speculations on the customs which the in- 
habitants have preserved through centuries.” The result of 
this method is a biography which might fit any king of the 
period, and the assumption of assurance on many historical 
matters which are highly conjectural. Incidentally, the quota- 
tion reveals the stylistic weakness of the book; a weakness 
for which we can not blame the author, whose native idiom 
is not English. The publishers should have taken the pains 
and the time to have the text revised. 
R. S. H. 


1“Sonnets and Poems of Anthero De Quental.” Translated by S, 
Griswold Morley: University of California, Berkeley, California. 

2“The Life and Times of Tut-ankh-Amen,” Bishara Nahas. 
York: American Library Servi $1.50. 
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T is difficult to adjust our minds to the discrepancy between the 
ideas that are born in a certain era and the state of the public 
intelligence as the history of that particular age reveals it. 


Even a child can point out incongruities of thought and action in 
our society, that would bewilder a visitor from Mars who was taught 
that we are inheritors of great civilizations. 


About a century ago, while Owen, Turner and Cobden were giving 
expression to a fine illumination of the spirit, the British Govern- 
ment was still hanging men for sheep-stealing. During the decade 
that saw the first telegraph-line in the United States, the completion 
of the sewing machine by Howe and the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
Virginia’s legislature taxed bathtubs $30 per year, and Philadelphia’s 
Common Council failed, by only two votes, to pass an ordinance 
prohibiting bathing from 1 November to 15 March. } 


Such examples could be multiplied many times. Is it any wonder, 
then, that although thousands derive rare intellectual sustenance i 
from the FREEMAN, many more thousands are indifferent to a great | a 
opportunity? 


The duty of FREEMAN admirers is plain: this paper should be read 
by hundreds of thousands, and that can be brought about only 
through the efforts of its present readers. Yes, the weather is warm, 
but are we to slacken our pull because of that? 5 


We ask friendly subscribers to become missionaries to the intellec- 
tual heathen and to convert one into a subscriber this week. To the 
casual reader who may see this, we say: Will vow not subscribe? 


If the cause alone does not prompt you to activity on 
behalf of the FREEMAN we tempt you by offering one 
of four classics of modern fiction, (retail price, $2.00) 
with a year’s subscription (regularly $6.00 in the U. S.) 


Both for $6.00 


Special Fourth-of-July Offer 


American THE FREEMAN, 
[] Many Marriaces 116 West 13th St., New York. 
by Sherwood Anderson 


Irish 


(_] A Portrair OF THE ARTIST 
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by James Joyce 


For the enclosed $6.00 please send the FreEMAN for 


one year to 
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